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STRANGELY MARRIED. 


By Ernest Brent, ff 


Author of “Strayed Away,” “Milly”Lee,” “John 
Kendrake’s Destiny,” -e. : 


—__—__—_. 
CHAPTER IX. 
I will be angry when I see good need, 
And will grow gentle after, fear not'that. 
Chastelard, 
There’s some cunning here— 
Something I miss, out of my simple soul. Ibid. 

Wuen the few last days had passed, and the time 
of departure arrived, Fred Amory went from Thor- 
pendean with his friend Paul. Dalrymple did not 
see Lizzie after the night of that strange scene with 
her, but she never forgot the pressure of his hand 
and the look of powerful love in his eyes when at 
parting he said, in a slow, impressive whisper, the 
one word, “* Remember.” 

More than one girlish prayer went with Fred for 
his safe return, and if Paul had fewer friends, he had 
at least one who cherished him in the strong memory 
of a mother’s heart. He had his dream, too, of the 
glorious girl whom he felt sure he had partly won in 
spite of John Lenmore; he had but to return rich 
enough to satisfy Mr. Dacre, and he thought there 
could be no force stroug enough to keep him from the 
idol of his soul. 

The time went on, and news came to Thorpendean 
telling of their safe arrival in the colony. From that 
day a regular correspondence ensued between Mr. 
Dacre and his steward, and Mr. Dacre heard with 
pleasure that Fred Amory had become a perfect man 
of business—tractable, industrious, careful, and en- 
terprising. The steward spoke highly of Dalrymple, 
‘00; wrote of him in a tone in which there was ad- 
"iration, with no liking—praise, with no cordiality. 

Mr. Dacre was mindful of these signs, and sent 
me private instructions that concerned Paul. Mr. 
a rarely did anything without a carefully-con- 
‘ered motive, and he had a motive in taking so 
much trouble. 
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(THE CONSULTATION-/ 


“Watch Dalrymple closely,” he wrote. “See 
how he deals with men, how he bargains, what he 
does with his money, and be partioular to see how 
he spends his leisure honrs, and in whose company. 
Be particular, too, in writing whether he influences 
Mr. Amory or isinfluenced by bim. At the same 
time lend him a helping hand should he require one, 
and no matter what prejudice or proof you have 
against him, use him kindly.” 

To this letter the next return mail brought a 
reply. Mr. Dacre’s colonial steward was a man of 
education and a keen observer. In Dalrymple he 
had evidently found something worth studying. 

“T find that in all his dealings with other men 
Dalrymple, though he meets them ina very frank 
and open-hearted way, makes the closest and clever- 
est bargains I ever saw,” the steward wrote. ‘* He is 
always on the alert without seeming so. He turns 
every man he makes acquaintance with into use, 
and profits by him in some way or other. He has 
altogether too much nerve and forethought for his 
age, and in spite of his affability, his apparent readi- 
ness to yield tothe wishes of others, he invariably 
has his own way. He seems determined to make 
money, and he knows how to keep it. He gambles 
systematically, never in business hours, never 
drinks and never loses. Over Mr. Amory he has 
peculiar power: so he has over most men, and 
would have over me if I had not been set to watch 
him. I find that he takes a secret sort of savage 
pleasure in seeing how he can subdue the wills of 
others to please his own.” 

Mr. Dacre only smiled. He could have told his 
steward almost so much, but he wanted to see 
whether he had sufficient penetration to judge for 
himself. The result had satisfied him. 

!There were few changes at Thorpendean during 
the next four years. William Lenmore kept to his 
farm-work and lumbered through his contented 
existence, thinking and caring only for the little 
circle that made the old home-place happy. Hoe had 
his parents and his sister Mary, and there was Mil- 





dred, for whom in his simple heart he had a world 





of affection, which after his own quiet manner he 
left untold. There was a fice humility in that love 
of his. 

“TI suppose you wouldn't mind riding out with me 
now Jack’s away,” he ventured once, when the two 
young ladies had ridden over toGlen Farm; “Fred 
being gone, and you having no ove to amuse your- 
self with.” 

“We should be glad of your company always, 
Will, and here is the proof, we have come to see 
you.’ 

Will tried to thank Mildred for that, but broke 
down, colouring under Miss Amory’s amused smile. 
He was conscious that he was shy and awkward iu 
her presence, and he could not help it. 

“ However Jack found courage to make love to her 
I never can think,” he said, making a confidant of a 
big brown dog, when the ladies had gone into the 
house. ‘She seems like a queen to me; but for my 
part, Toby, I would give the world and all that’s in 
it for that little gentle lady by her side. Mildred’s 
smile is always tender, and I’d rather hear her laugh 
or speak than any music that was ever played or 
sung, except when she sings it.” 

Though William Lenmore never even hinted his 
secret to Mildred, he told it in unconscious ways 
that others saw. He had always held that the pro- 
per use of every inch of land was to grow food for 
men and fodder for cattle, until he discovered that 
Mildred was fond of flowers. ‘l'hen he planned out 
a garden which he filled with her favourites, and 
winter or summer there was always a pretty bouquet 
for her, and he made her pet children in the village 
his pets too, astonishing them with gifta of rosy 
apples, handfuls of nuts, and stray sixpences. Every 
shock-headed urchin whom her hand touched kindly 
took the aspect of a cherub in his sight instantly. 

Jokn Lenmore, toiling hard in his dingy London 
chambers, had passed the period of his probation 
and was in fair practice. He worked out a certain 
line for himself and adhered to it steadily. He did 
not seek and did nut care to take fugitive work. 
When his reputation was strong enough to giv» Lim 
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the right of choice, he selected a class of cases in 
which his clear brain and close inductive reasouing 
power could be called into play. He was making a 
name slowly but surely, working towards thé point 
on which he had set his ambition ; afd more thad 
that, his practice gave steady promise of bringing in 
the sum Mr. Dacre had fixed as the amount he should 
earn before he could ask for Miss Amory. 

The young barrister spent his holidays at Thor- 
pendean, and they were golden days. William 
thought him a wonder, and Lizzie’s pride in him in- 
tensified her love. She often longed to tell him of 
her interview with Dalrymple, but then she feared 
to throw even so slighta shadow on thedelicate power 
of his faith. 

At the end of the four years which Mr. Dacre had 
marked in his own mind as the time of test as to 
F'red’s reformation, Fred had made progress in the 
colonial steward’s favour, and the accounts of him 
were satisfactory. Dacre would have let him re- 
main another twelvemonth or so, but Mildred 
pleated for his return—pleaded for Lizzie's sake, she 
made it appear, but her father knew better ; he un- 
derstood his own child’s heart and would not tire 
her sweet patience. 

“Tam rich, and more than rich enough, my dar- 
ling,” he said. “I want no more money; and lam 
growing old. I should like to have Fred with me 
again, now that I believe he is—as 1 do believe he is 
—a better man.” 

“TI am sure of it, father.” 

** You hope so, Mildred ; and I am almost sorry.” 

“ Because I have faith in him, father?” 

“Because you love him, mychild. Would it not 
have been wiser had you chosen one whose nature 
would be more compatible with your own ?” 

“Do people, when they love, always kuow why 
they love?” Mildred asked, putting her small, olive 
hand ia his. 

“A woman's question, for a woman’s heart to an- 
swer,” he said, with tender gravity. “ And so you 
do love the wayward fellow, Mildred ?” 

“Very dearly. He may never know it}: but you 
have asked me, and I tell the truth. Will yeu let 
him come home, father, because I love him ? 

“ And for no other reason, Mildted? Yes) I will. 
I do not think you know how much sweetnessthere 
is in the spirit of self-abnegation that makes*you ask 
the question in that way. I will let him come home 
because you love him, though he-may never care for 
you more than he does now.” 

Mildred dropped a kiss upon his hand for reply. 

“ Like your mother,” he-said, lowly and almost in 
reverence of his child. ‘“ Youhave my promise, Mil- 
dred ; I will write to-night.” 

He kept hisword. The next mail took out a letter 
in which he had instructed the steward to dispose 
of all the colonial property and return with the pro- 
ceeds to England, bringing Frederick Amory with 
him. The agent acted promptly, and his next com- 
munication told Mr. Dacre that the estate had real- 
ised over one hundred and sixty thousand pounds, 
with which sum, in bonds and notes and specie, he 
and Tred Amory might be expected home in the 
Silver Charter .a swift-sailing vessel, that was to 
sail within two months. 

Iu the former letter Mr. Dacre learned that Fred 
had made a small independence for himself during 
the four yearsof hisexile. Dacre had several times 
sent out advices, telling Bryant, his steward, to let 
I'red have money to spend in commercial enterprise, 
and he was pleased to hear that the money had been 
used well. Fred had lived down to his allotted in- 
come, too, saved something out of it, and besides 
being able to repay his guardian’s advanees in full, 
could look with satisfaction on a well-earned little 
store of his own. 

Dalrymple also had done well. A singular run of 
good fortune, joined to indefatigable enterprise, en- 
abled him to leave the colony and return by the 
Silver Charter in company with his friends. The 
arrival of the'Silver Charter was expected with much 
anxiety in Thorpendean. 

When the day drew near, Mr. Dacre wont down 
to Southampton, so that he might give the travellers 
a welcome to English ground. He looked forward 
with more than ordinary pleasure to the meeting with 
his ward, and the tried and trusted servant whom he 
lad not seen for many years. He had his emo- 
tions well under control, but he felt his heart 
thrill when he stood on the landing-stage and was 
told that the stately vessel whose sails loomed in 
sighi was the Silver Charter. 

Within a few yards of him was a lady in black 
velvet, and he watched her wistful face with some 
sympathy. THe recognised heras a lady he had seen 
in the neighbourhood of his hone—Paul’s mother, in 
fact—Mrs. Dalrymple. 

More than once she had glanced at him as if wish- 
ing to sp ak, and it was evident that nothing but his 
yeputation for reseryo restrained her. There was 





— 


between them at this moment the sympathy of the! 
saife purpose that had brought them there, and the 
next time she glanced his way he smiled, lifted his 
hat, and went nearer. 

“ Weare neighbours, and slonld not be'strangers,” 
he said, taking heroffered hand. “Mrs. Dalrymple, 
I think?” 

“Yes, Mr. Dacre. I have heard my son speak of 
you; and you have, like me, an interest in the ship 
that is coming in.” 

“T have, madam, 
fortune.” 

“And I ason. 
but you can feel for me. 
since Paul went away.” 

Mr. Dacre felt that the words were a reproach upon 
his secluded habits. It would have been but kind 
had he opened his house to the widowed woman, and 
let his children cheer her solitude. 

He had never been so near to her before; never 
had an opportunity of seeing her so closely. Now 
he was struck by the proudly sorrowful beauty of 
her face, charmed by the regal splendour of her figure, 
though passion had died out from him with the death 
of his second wife, and he thought no woman would 
ever have power to touch his soul again. 

It was touched now—slightly, perhaps. His pas- 
sions had been strong, and they had ouly died fora 
time. While he stood on the landing-stage and 
talked to Mrs. Dalrymple, he began to regret that 
they had been strangers so long. 

The lady helped by her manner to strengthen that’ 
regret. Few men can resist the low, confiding tone 
of w soft, rich, sympathetic voice, and the play of a 
face in the meridian of its beauty. Notto be tempted 
is to be out of the way of temptation ; and there was 
danger to Mr. Dacre inthe very strength which had 
kept him from the soviety of womankind forso many 

rs, As the time wore on and the ship drew nearer, 
he found himself growing rapidly interested in his 
companion. 


I expect two friends and a 


Ah, Mr. Dacre, we are strangers, 
I have been quite alone 


“ How slow the vessel is in coming!” Mrs. Dal-- 


rymple said, as the Silver Charter glided in fall sail 
over the quietisea: “ and yet, perhaps, it-only seems 
so. Strange that’ we can wait so patiently for mouths, 
and then when'the ship is in sight, think everymo+ 
ment anage !’’ 

“Tt is so,” said Mr. Decre. “ But your suspense 
will end soon ; they are getting the boats ready now.” 

“T cannot see;” said the ledy, putting down her 
lo 5 “ the sea isdikea mist” 

» Dacre stniled-gcatly. 

“Tt is because your heart is inyour eyes, madam; 
and your hands tremble. ‘Those opera-glasses, 
though, are of little use at that distance. Try these, 
and let me hold them for you.” 

* Thanks ; that is much better.”’ 

“ You see more plainly ?’’ 

“Tsee a crowd of forms, but can distinguish no 
one in particular.” 

“Let melook. Yes; they have cast anchor, and are 
lowering the boats. ‘The ship itself must not ven- 
tare in too near. The tide is low.” 

Other expectant watchers were crowding the stage 
now, and when the first boat started from the vessel 
there was a low, expectant murmur, in which every- 
one took part. Long before the boat came in, Mrs. 
Dalrymple saw her son, and waved her kerchief to 
him. Mr. Dacre lookedin vain for Frederick Amory 
or Mr. Bryant. k 

“Not there!” he muttered. “They are sure to 
come in the next.” 

Ho was intent on the next boat, when Paul Dal- 
rymple came to his mother’s side, and he heard their 
glad welcome of each other. The young man was 
as deeply moved as his parent, and Dacre liked him 
better at that moment than he had ever liked him 
before. The tears that did not fall, but dimmed the 
fire of Paul Dalrymple’s eyes were an honour to his 
manhood. They showed that his heart had never 
swerved from her who had cherished him in his in- 
fant days. 

‘Let me give you welcome, too,” said Mr. Dacre, 
grasping his hand warmly. ‘I can understand and 
: like the feeling that would not let you wait for your 

riends.” 

The smile went from Paul's lip, and he gave Mr. 
Dacre a pitying glance. 

“They are not with me,” he said, in a saddened 
tone. “I havea painful story to tell you, Mr. Dacre, 
though I thiuk all will be well in the end.” 

“A painful story! Of Fred? Has anything hap- 
pened on the way ?” 

“ Poor Fred did not start, and had I not written 
to my mother I would not have left him. He stopped 
bebind to do you justice, and to hunt down as base 
a villain as ever betrayed an honourable trust.” 

“Tell me at once. You speak of 4 

“Your agent, Bryant. Let us go to the hotel, 
where you may hear it quietly. Fred’s letter and 
what I have to tell will explain everything.” 


» 





Full of wonder &t so strange @ beginning, but re- 
taining the marvellous quietude cf mannerthat rarely 


“deserted him, Mr. Dacre led the way to his hotel, 


and into the private room he had occupied for the 
last few days. He had a dim suspicion of the pos- 
sible truth, guessed: the nature of the story he was 
about to hear, and yet was almost determined to say 
it could not be true. 
CHAPTER X. 

A little since, and I was glad; and now 

I never shall be glad or sad again. 

Mr. Dacre waited in grave silence while Paul 
Dalrymple took a letter from his pocket-book, and 
tendered it without a word, Dacre took it to the 
window and began to read. 

“Ts it very serious trouble?” Mrs, Dalrymple 
asked her son. 

“T fear that it will prove-veryserious, mother, but 
we will hope for the best. “Bryont, Mr. Dacre’s 
trusted agent, has absconded the whole of the 
proceeds of the property he was imstructed to soll.” 

“Tam very, very sorry, 

“He will not escape long. Amory and half-a- 
dozen picked detectives are on his track. ‘The next 
— will bring him to England in safe custody, I 

ope. 

Mr. Dacre hear1 the hope, andech ed it. Ho was 
grateful for Mrs. Dalrymple's eae. Large as 
was the sum of money he had lust, he thought less of 
itthan of Bryant’s apparent treachery; he would 


‘have trusted the man to his last shilliug. 


The proof against him, however, was condemna- 
tory beyond the possibility of mistuke. There was 
Fred Amory’s letter in Fred’s peculiur handwriting, 
aud it told part of the story, which was left for Paul 


Dalrymple to comple 


te. 

u will hear from Paul almost as much as I 
have. to relate,” Fred wrote, “and I writv this to 
prepare you for what he will tell. Briefly, your 
agent has absconded with the whole of the hundred 


‘end sixty thousand pounds. Hv had the money en- 


tire when he wrote to you, and he ‘et one mail go. 
purposely, that he might’ realise the bones, and 
dispose of liis* beforo we could take action. 

“ [discovered his'orime by the merest chance. He 
engaged: geeférus while the ship was loading, 
a fort t before it'started, and he told me he was 
going to spend'that fortnight in taking leave of 
friendsy.and looking after your interests, While ho 
wasaway a letter came:for him; whieh I opened, as 
I had beemin the habitvof doing if a letter came in 
his absenve. Theletter was ovidently from an ac- 
complice, telling him that all was well; he had done 
his part in changing notes for specio, ‘bat the 
specie was on board the steamer, and the steamer 
only waited for him. It ended with these words: 
‘We shall have a clear fortnight’s start, and there 
is no fear of our being overtaken. But you had 
better have sent the young fellow home in another 
ship, and put a counterfeit of yourself on board tho 
Silver Ciarter, so as to have broken the scent in 
case of immediate pursuit.’ 

“ This letter was signed ‘H. P.,’ and I recognised 
the writing as that of Harly Pritchard, alow attorney 
practising without a certificate, a man [ never liked. 
Knowing that there was no time to be lost, I at once 
put the letter into the hands of the polico, and shall 
stay till they and I together have captured tho mis- 
creants and recovered your money. I have sworn to 
do this before I set my foot in England again. 
I trust sincerely that you will not blamo me. I 
had no power over Bryant. You made me his sub- 
ordinate. He had your entire confidence. And 
begin to think that for years he has carried on ® 
course of systematic fraud. I will hunt him down, if 
I track him to the end of the world.” 

Pau] noticed Mr. Dacre’s countenance, and won- 
dered to see so little change in it. The loss of such 
@ sum, even to sorich a man, was a heavy blow; 
but there was no alteration of a muscle to show that 
he felt its power. His only expression was one of 
deep reflection. 

“Have you anything to add to this,” he asked. 

“Very little, Mr. Dacre. Iwas not always with 
Frederick, as you are aware; but I kfiew enough of 
Bryant to be surprised at what I heard. He had 
beer very kind to me.” 

“What impression had you formed of him?” 

“T liked the man so much that I never inquired 
of myself what impression I reaily had formed. 
There was a blunt, straightforward, rugged honesty 
about him that would have disarmed the most sus- 
picious: and I have not yet learned to doubt my 
fellow-man. Even in this I cannot but think that the 
sudden and strong temptation overcame him; aud 
that having taken the fatal step, he could not re- 
tract, though he might wish he could, from his soul.” 

“T knew him in my earliest manhood,” said Mr. 
Daere, ‘‘ and would as soon have doubted myself as 
him. There isa mystery in it, aud a deep ove. Le 
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saclover, reflective man, and must see that such a 
crime cannot escape Cetection.”’ 

“You think to find him, then.” 

“I think to find the money.” 

“Tam gladtosee you do not take it deeply to heart,” 

ad Paul, kindly, and he met the other’s steadfast 
penetrating gaze with a look that was purely sympa- 
thetic and regretful. ‘I can understand that a man 
of your just nature would feel the wrong more than 
the loss.” 

“Yes; for I am rarely at fault in my estimation of 
a man’s character, and I must prove Bryant’s guilt 
before I believe in it.” 

“ Even now?” 

“Even now! I shall have to.sand farin search 
of the truth, But in twelve months from this it will 
be clear to me.” 

“ You do not blame poor Frederick, I hope.” 

“So little, that I shall send for him at once. This 
is not a case for him to deal with. He must leave 
it to men who have seen more of the world and know 
it better.”” 

Then, as if the subject troubled him no further, 
he turned to Mrs. Dalrymple with the courtcous 
grace of a gentleman—a gentleman of the old 
school. 

“TI thought to have the pleasure of travelling to 
Thorpendean with you,” he said ; “ butithis business 
will take me to London for a few:days, You will, 
however, find my daughter at the Lodge, and 1 shall 
be glad to see yow when I return.’’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple aceepted the invitation with 
stately grace, 

“You, too,” he added to Paul. 
strangers no longer.” 

“Before I left England,” said: Paul, “my most 
earnest wish was te have the honour of your friend- 
ship. You may ju with what, pleasure I take 
your kindness now. 

Mr. Dacre liked most who protested least; 
he had a way of doubting men whovset too high a 
value on him. 

“T make few friends,” hesaid, “and those I make 
I like to keep, In three or four days—a week at 
most—you may expect me at ‘l'horpendean.” 

Before two hours had elapsed, since the Silver 
Charter lowered its boats, Mr. Dacre was in a train 
on his way to London. Some men would have been 
satisfied with the proceedings Frederick Amory had 
taken ; but Mr. Dacre had a faith in the adage which 
tells us that that is best done which is done by oneself. 
He took measures of his own: engaged two gentle- 
manly and skilful detectives, and seut them out in 
search of Bryant. 

Not content with that, he went toa well-known 
City solicitor’s firm, andengaged two of their surest 
secret service men, and their instructions concerned 
Mr. Frederick Amory. Had not Paul Dalrymple 
been at Thorpendean, Mr. Dacre would have had 
him taken care of too. As it was, he preferred to 
devote himself to that gentleman. 

Mr. Dacre weut:to see John Le at his cham- 
bers, then. The young barrister was at home and 
at work, Hehad determined to be diligent in bis 
youth, so that the golden harvest should comé with 
the early autumn of his life. Just as Mr. Dacre had 
pictured him as he should be, so. he found him— 
quiet, thoughtful, and looking like a man who had 
no wasted time or broken purpose to be sorry for. 

“A pleasant surprise,” Johu Lenmore said, rising, 
and putting down a pen with which he had been 
writing. “I thought it might be someone come to 
charge me with being tardy with my work.” 

- That charge is rarely made against you, I sliould 
think.” 

“Rarely, lam gladtosay. They tell me I spend too 
much time over my cases; and I tell them I would 
spend twice as much if I could. The slowness of 
care is the surety of success.” 

“You are right, John Lenmore.” 

“Ts all well at Thorpendean — Mildred and 
Lizzie——?” 

“ All is well there, or was, three days ago.” 

“Have you been away so long ?” 

“T went to meet the Silver Charter, expecting 
Fred and my agent.” 

“ Ah, true; Lizzie told me you were going, in her 
last letter; but I have been so busily engaged I for- 
got the date. Have you brought Pred with you? 
Is he looking well ?” 

“He did not come. I received this letter instead. 
Read it carefully, and think deeply before you tell 
we your opinion of it.” 

John Lenmore looked at the envelope first. 

“No stamp or postmark!” he said. “It came to 
you by hand?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Whose?” 

“The hand of Paul Dalrymple.” 

John Lenmore’s brow clouded slightly, but he said 
hothing till he had read the letter through, Then 


“We must be 


- 


he placed it before him, and leaned his forehead on 
his hand, 

“ What struck you,” he asked, “as the strangest 
thing of alk in this matter? Not in the letter 
merely ?” 

“ You mean. in regard to those connected with it, 
directly and otherwise ?” 

The barrister inclined bis head, 

“It was this, then: that Paul Dalrymple should 
leave his friend: to travel alone, or with strangers, 
through a wild country in search of a desperate 
man.” 

“My thonght, too; and. now your impression of 
the man Bryant?” 

** Were there not the. strong evidence of that let- 
ter against him, I should say that he is innocent. 
The opposite facts go so strangely against my own 
impression, that I am for the time in doubt of every- 
thing.” 

“ Yet; having a doubt of your agent’s guilt, it be- 
comes matter forinduction, but in hypothetical rea- 
soning we must have a starting point,” 

“ And for that starting point,choose one of three 
men—Bryant, Frederick, and Paul Dalrymple.” 

“T see our thoughts have much the same train,” 
said Lenmore. ‘* What steps have you taken?” 

“Sent out two detectives to find Bryant, telling 
them to act quietly, and starch for him as if they 
were friends of his.” 

“Are they to arrest, him when they find him—if 
they find him?” 

“No; they will watch him for some time, and ar- 
rest him only on certain evidence of his guilt.. Under 
any circumstances, they are to bring him home to 
me.”’ 

“Good. What else have you done?” 

“ Sent two privateagents to bring Frederick to me 
immediately—no matter where they find him, or what 
he may be doing.” 

“ And what of the other—Dalrymple?” 

“ Thave him at Thorpendean, under my own eye. 
Have I acted wisely ?” 

“ Promptly and well.” 

“T thought of coming to you fora consultation, but 
that would have caused delay. I acted on the first 
instinct—giving it no time to be dulled by reasoning. 
I am dealing with the matter quite dispassion- 
ately—with Frederick as if he were a stranger ; to be 
just I must do so.” 

“ And,” added Mr. Dacre, with the terrible earnest- 
ness that came upon him sometimes, “let the guilty 
one, whoever he may be, look for no mercy from me. 
I may pity the criminal—I cannot pardon the crime.” 

“It was.a temptation to place so much money iu 
the hands of those so far away.” 

“In that the evidence against Bryant becomes 
weaker than water; he has had the same temp- 
tation in his hands for many years ; he has had the 
power to sell my estate and abscond, when he was 
quite alone—when there was no one to inform me of 
his act. And he is a rich man, too—was my friend 
and companion, and-I always found him true as 
steel. ‘The temptation lies the other way.” 

* You doubt the younger man?” 

“I doubt Paul Dalrymple, and there you have the 
truth. My whole thought is comprised in this: Frede- 
rick may have been hisdupe—Bryant his victim. I 
feel that both are the helpless victims of a conspi- 
racy, at the head of which he is. There you have my 
firm belief.” 

“T hope you wrong him.” 

“T hope so, too; but I see you think with me.” 

John Lenmore could not deny that he did, yet in 
the gentle justness of his nature, he did not like to let 
his thoughts dwell in condemnation on a man of 
whom he knew little, aud against whom only in- 
stinct warned him. 

“We have one comfort,” he said; “Fred is safe; 
it is certain that he wrote that letter.” 

“ That is certain.” 

“Believing what he wrote?” 

“ That is not so certain. Wo have, however, but 
to wait till I hear from the men | have sent out. It 
is best to oe and conjecture rest till then.” 


* Does ~ Dalrymple: know what you have 
done?” 

“ No.” 

“ Will he?” 

*\ No!” 


“ Pity that he should not. It is a strangecase, the 
strangest I ever heard, and yet strange stories of human 
crime and human passion are not new to me. [make you 
a promise, Mr. Dacre. Should these men fail to disco- 
ver the truth, I myself will seek it out. For Lizzie’s 
sake [ will do it. No stain must rest on her brother's 
name—no mystery on his fate. I promise.” 

“And I thank you for the promise. Should my 
agents fail, the task shall be yours. I have eonfi- 
dence in your power to find the truth, even in dark 
places. That is why I came here.” 





Had the: time not heen one of trouble, John Len- 


more would have told, Mr, Dacre of his gladness that 
the day was growing near when he would be able 
to claim Lizzie, according to the given word—but he 
would not be selfish in his love. 


Mr. Dacre promised to keep him informed of all. 


that.transpired, and then took hisdeparture. When 
he was gone, John Lenmore pondered over tie story. 
He was reluctant to doubt Fred, because he was 
Lizzie’s, brother; and then there was no need for 
Fred to have complicity in the crime that robbed a 
generous guardian; he had retrieved his character, 
and was restored to his old position, as part heir te 
one of the richest men in the country. 

With Dalrymple it was quite different; his ambi- 
tion, his pride, the subtlety and daring of his nature, 
pointed to him with a finger of fire, 

John Lenmore sat thinking long, putting various 
cases in hypothesis, and le himself would have been 
— even had he known how near he went tothe 
truth, 

His brief lay neglected for an hour, while:he wen 


from one train of thought to another, and settled: 
down at last inte a reverie of Thorpendean: the old. 


home-scenery of Glen Farm, the sea, the hills, and 
the Lovers’ Seat, that while being nearly fatal to him, 
brought out the confession that made the glory of 
his life, gave acharm to the dry attraction of his 
work, and filled his soul with a beauty that lay like 
& spiritual picture behind the need and toil of his 
every-day existence, 

““How barren the world and work would be if it 
were not tempered with the tender sweetness of 
love,” he thought, as he resumed his pen ; “if it were 
man to work only—if it were denied him te 

ream.” 


CHAPTER XL, 
My heart, too, is great. 
I would I were not here, in sight of the sun! 
But, thou—speak all thou knowest, and I will die? 
Atalanta in Calydon.. 

For some weeks after his return home Paul Dal- 
rymple spent much of his time away ; he went to 
London frequently, sometimes staying for a day or 
two. He said he was engaged in, business, and it 
was apparently a profitable business, for he enriched 
the villa with costly works of art, bought horses and 
a carriage for his mother, and made a bijou palace 
of his dwelling. 

He was very frank with Mr. Dacre, went into the 
details of each separate transaction which had 
helped to make him wealthy, and spoke with re- 
spectful gratitude of Mr. Bryant, whose assistance 
and advice he owned had been invaluable. He 
sympathised with Mildred on her father’s loss, with 
Lizzie on her brother’s absence ; and when the mails 
came in he wasas anxious as Mr. Dacre to hear the, 
news. 

Mrs. Dalrymple visited the Lodge frequently, Her 
sad, proud beauty, and her gentle way won beth the. 
girls. They were motherless, and it was easy for. 
lady like Mrs. Dalrymple to win affection from them. 
Mr. Dacre, too, was not insensible to the charm of 
her presence, A handsome man approaching middle- 
life and a splendid woman in the meridian of her. 
splendour can establish a very safe and pleasant 
friendship without excuse or remark. 

There were return visits as the intimacy grew 
and confidence increased. Sometimes Mildred went 
to stay at the villa and sometimes Lizzie. They 
never went together. Mr. Dacre liked to have one 
at home with him always; when both were absent 
home did not seem like home to him, 

In Paul Dalrymple there was a change that Miss 
Amory noticed and liked. He never alluded to that 
eventful evening in the past ; his bearing was more 
subdued when she was at his mother’s house than 
when he was at the Lodge ; but ske felt that his sub- 
dued bearing was tho quiet of suppressed passion ; 
his very face would thrill at the sound of her foot- 
step, his hand quiver under the touch of hers, 

By-and-bye the feeling that she. had for him 
underwent an alteration. Atthe outset her delicate 
feminine instinct had caught the subtle, side,of his, 
nature, and she had partly feared it. All women 
are governed by mental strength, unfortunately, 
even if it be evil strength; and his dangerous 
power had firstly fascinated her. Now the fasci- 
nation became a charm. He had one germ of good 
in him—his intense love for his mother—a deep 
tenderness and devotion that displayed itself in 
every trifling ordinary act and word. 

And then he was her brother's friend. He talked 
of Fred so kindly, spoke of him as, if fie were « 
brave, frank, and impetuous boy, whom no one could 
help loving ; but when he spoke.so there was always 
an undercurrent of restraint and mystery im his 
manner—something untold—e strange and perhaps 
dreadful story in the shadow. a 

“Do yon think we shall hear from Fred soon? 
Lizzie wsked him one evening. when the colony, 
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and Fred had been the subject of their conversation. 
Paul’s mother frequently left them alone as they 
were now; and Lizzie, having learned to confide in 
him, liked to have him téte-d-téte. “The time has 
gone on so—it is so long since we heard from him.” 

Mr. Dalrymple looked at her very sadly and 
sighed. A strange, haunted look, fleeting as the 


flash of a star, swept through his eyes. She had 
seen the same expression before when they were 
speaking of her brother. 

“ He does not write,” she said, in a nervous tone, 
“Surely nothing can 


made timid by that look. 
have happened to him?” 

Paul Dalrymple rose and walked across the room, 
keeping his face from her ; but she saw its reflection 
in the glass, and it was very white. 

“Mr. Dalrymple!” 

Her fair hand lay upon his own, and he stopped. 

“Sometimes I think, Mr. Dalrymple, that you 
know more than you have told us.” 

Paul took both her hands. His face had never 
been so full of pitying tenderness as when he turned 
it towards her now. 

“ Would you have me tell you, Miss Amory, more 
than I would have you know?” 

She was a brave girl, but the tone of the question, 
and the look that accompanied it, shook her 
courage. 

‘Then there is more to know ?” 

“Too much! Ah, Miss Amory, if you knew 
what a hypocriteI have been when we have spoken 
of him—how my tongue has said fair words, while 
my heart has held a terrible hauuting knowledge.” 

He paused, seeing her turn so pale. 

“ You start,” he said, “and are unnerved already, 
yet you ask me for the whole truth.” 

When Lizzie heard that there was more to tell her 
weakness was gone ; her face was statuesque in its 
set composure, as a moment later she suid: 

“Tell me everything.” 

He did not release her hands, but drew them 
closer, till at length, when he began, he had them 
pressed close in his own against his breast. 

“It is a long and a’sad story,” he said ; “and when 
you have heard it you will not wonder that I did 
not care to tell it to you. Are you aware that Fred 
left England heavily in debt.” 

“T feared so.” 

Lizzie made one attempt to take her hands away, 
but he held them closer ina determined yet tender 
clasp, and she gave way, letting him hold them 
still. 

“ You remember when Mr. Dacre paid his debts ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He asked your brother for asimple statement of 
the truth, what the accounts were, and to whom 
they were due.” 

Miss Amory inclined her head jin sorrowful as- 
sent, beginning to see what was immediately to 
come. 

“Do not let it pain you,” said Dalrymple, tenderly ; 
“his were but boyish follies, and with a less stern 
guardian he might and would have been more frank 
concerning them. It was Mr. Dacre’s austerity—I 
say it with all respect, for your guardian has my 
most extreme regard—it was Mr. Dacre’s austerity 
that made poor Fred only partly truthful ; he did not 
have more than half the amount for which he was 
in debt.” 

“Poor Fred! Poor Fred!” 

“This was only the beginning, Miss Amory. Sit 
down with me and hear the rest. Let us sit by the 
window here in the cool air.” 

He drew her with him to a cushioned seat in the 
long French window that opened on the garden. 

“ This was only the beginning,” he said again ; and 
his tone sank lower though its power increased& 
“He was in debt and he was a slave to his credi- 
tors, they sent men after him to his new home ; they 
threatened him with exposure here; he knew how 
little hope of mercy he would have if Mr. Dacre de- 
tected him in an untruth, and unknown to me he 
took desperate measures to satisfy the men who 
would have ruined him.” 

He saw her white fair shoulders heave with a 
shivering sigh, though she tried to appear calm. 

“T cannot go on while it makes you suffer so,” he 
said, throwing himself on his knees before her. 
“When your sweet face blanches like that it goes 
to my heart in pain. I did try to save him, because 
I loved you. Ihave saved him, still because I love 

you. 

The deep-toned, passionate voice thrilled her, but 
she thought only of Fred, and urged him to go on. 

“You did save him ?” 

“It is the end of passion such as mine, that men 
should risk life and soul and honour to keep a mo- 
mient’s pang from one he loves. I did save him.” 

“Then your story is ended, Mr. Dalrymple, and 
please do not let me hear you speak so again. I 
must come here no more ; you almost terrify me.” 





“Ah,” he said, with an inflexion of exquisite 
tenderness ; ** I have made you angry, and I would 
die to spare you pain. Stay, the story is not ended 
yet; you would not leave me so soon if it were not, 
would you ; you will not go in anger because my 
heart broke bounds in wild words. Lizzie, it 
is four years since I saw you last, and since then I 
have not looked upon one woman’s face to know it 
from another’s. I took your fatal loveliness with 
me imprinted on my soul. If it was a crime—a 
madman's crime—you at least should forgive me.” 

It was something to have the adoration of sucha 
heart, and so Miss Amory felt. He was no common 
man ; his was no common force of passion, there was 
intense power in the deep humility of his attitude as 
he knelt to her as if in prayer. 

“] will condense the rest,’’ he said; “it is terrible, 
and should be brief. Fred, hunted by his creditors 
abroad, dreading exposure at home, took desperate 
means to put off the evil day. You are aware that 
your guardian sent him letters of advice whenever 
he wanted money for business enterprise. These 
letters of advice he was tu present to Mr. Bryant, 
who would give him cash for them. Sometimes they 
were for sums for a hundred, sometimes for two or 
three, sometimes more. Fred, driven to it at the 
time, and hoping to be able to repay before he was 
discovered, falsified the figures, made cne hundred 
into ten—three into three thousand. As I sit here he 
had no intention of dishonesty, and he could have 
repaid all had he had time.” 

“ My brother,” murmured Lizzie; “and driven to 
do such things.” 

“Your guardian himself hurried on the catas- 
trophe,” Paul wenton. ‘“ Bryant used to send him 
letters by every mail, inclosing a statement of ac- 
counts, business done—money advanced to Fred, 
and other matters, Fred invariably bad the letters 
to post; and he as invariably opened them to alter 
the statements that concerned the moneys advanced 
to himself, and make them tally with the original 
letters of advice. In one twelyemonth more Fred 
could have taken Bryant into his confidence, con- 
fessed what he had done, repaid the money, and 
come home with a fortune of his own.” 

“I begin to see,” said Lizzie, faintly, for she was 
very sick at heart. 

* But it was not to be. Your guardian sent for 
him and Bryant, all the property was to be sold, and 
a full statement of accounts rendered him in England. 
You must remember that all this time the original 
letters of advice that Fred had falsified were in 
Bryant’s charge. For him to show them to your 
uncle, and the truth to be told, would be to expose 
Fred to beggary and bitter shame; so he resolved 
to have them at any risk.” 

Lizzie said nothing now; she could only listen 
with a dim foreshadowing of the horror to come, 

“ Fred's thought was to get these letters in his pos- 
session, stay behind and realise his money, send pay- 
ment home in full to Mr. Dacre, making a complete 
confession, and askiug pardon. But he could not 
get the papers. They were never left about. Bryant 
always had them in his pocket.” 

“ Go on,” murmured Lizzie, strangely quiet now; 
“ go on to the end.” 

“It is not far; but, oh, that terrible pain in the 
beauty of your face. If by a century of torture I 
could make you forget this bitter story, 1 would bear 
it—if a world of more than mortal love could give 
you happiness, it should be yours.” . 

“I know—I know, and pity you; but pity me and 
tell me the rest.” 

He beut to touch her pallid cheek with a reverent 
kiss, and she was too powerless to resist. 

“One night we had to goup theriver. The roads 
were rough then, and the rivers wide. We had to 
travel as frequently by canoe as on foot or horseback. 
We stopped once at a tavern, for we were very tired 
—a rude log cabin where customers were few and 
far between. Mr. Bryant went there to make in- 
quiries concerning some Dutch traders who were ex- 
pected in the early morning. He told us to join him 
in an hour, and we moored our skiff and walked into 
the woods. During that walk Fred told me his 
story—the whole sad truth, without concealment. 
He was my friend, and what could I do but help 
him; he was your brother, Lizzie, and I could not 
have betrayed him, had he been branded like Cain.” 

‘And what did you do?” 

“He told me that if he could but get those papers, 
all would be well, and he hada plan. It was to so 
drug poor Bryant’s drink so that. he would sink into 
an inseusible sleep when in the canoe again, take his 
pocket-book before he awoke, and sink it with a 
heavy stone deep into the river's bed, I thought 
it a less crime to do poor Bryant that little wrong 
than to consign your brother to a lifelong misery. 
Well,” and Paul Dalrymple’s voice grew hard 
and strange, “ when we returned to the drinking hut 
we three sat down 2t a table, and but for us the 





room was empty. The night was cold, and we were 
drinking brandy, hot as the fire that dwells in the 
brain when man has done that deed for which no 
remorse can bring forgiveness. I kept Bryan tin 
conversation while Fred poured the drug in his glass. 
Fred had it from adoctor who assured him it was an 
opiate such asa child might take to lull its pain. 
Bryant drank and drank again, and grew drowsy as 
we led him to the boat. By my love for you, Lizzie 
—by my strong hope that my mother may never 
know an hour’s misery, I would there were no more 
to tell,” 

Lizzie sat pallid as a statue—speaking no word— 
making no sign. 

“He grew drowsy, as we hoped he would, and we 
led him to the boat. He tried to talk and keep him- 
self awake, for he was strong in body and of iron 
nerve ; but the opiate had doneits work too well ; it 
was a powerful poison given by the doctor in mis- 
take, and when poor Bryant slept, he slept never to 
wake on earth. 

“We did not know it till Fred went to take his 
papers from the pocket-book and felt the heart quite 
still, Hé would have thrown himself into the river 
bad I not held him back. Remember, Lizzie, that 
the doctor and not Fred was to blame. In the struggle 
to keep Fred from suicide the canoe overturned, 
and the body of the dead man sank for ever. I swam 
to shore with your brother, taking his whole weight. 
for he would not try to save himself. 

“That is the story, Lizzie. It is terrible to know; 
but you will think kindly of me for my part in it. 
Fred’s suffering from remorse was worse than death ; 
aud he would have given himself up, but for my 
strong perfuasion. I thought of those who loved 
him. We could not recall the dead. It was useless 
to inflict agony on the living. The story that di- 
verted suspicion from. your bygther was invented 
by me. The letter he wrote that I brought 
home was written at my dittation. We sent 
the money—the whole sum in bullion, consigned in 
the way of trade to different parts of the globe, to 
men who deal in it—consigned as if it were sent by 
Bryant. And when the search is over, when the 
story is forgotten, Fred can come home in safety.” 

“ But the secret—the terrible secret!” said Lizzie ; 
“ it will haunt me to my grave. I cannot be Johu 
Lenmore’s wife with that secret on my soul,” 

“ We will keep the secret together,” said Paul, 
rising, and lifting her up with him. “It shall be the 
bond—-the link between us. I do not ask you to be 
mine because I hold your brother's life in my hands; 
because I have the fatal evidence that would con- 
demu him here; but, shielding his life, let me guard 
yours too. Take strength from me. Be mine; and 
I swear solemnly that, should the worst come— 
should they find him and accuse him, I will take the 
burden, and suffer in his place. I lay myself, soul 
and body, at your feet; and I know the time will 
come when I must make the sacrifice.” 

“If I do this,” she said, like one whose words 
were drops of blood filtered from her heart, “you 
swear to keep your oath.” 

“ By the love that is stronger than my hope of 
salvation, I swear. To know that you are mine, if 
but for a year—a movth ; mine with the sweetness 
of your voice, the witchery of your smile ; mine with 
the glorious beauty that thrills my soul with every 
thought ; mine, to hold you thus with agany in the 
very joy of every heart-pant; to kiss you; and oh, 
to dream that you love me!—this! and when the 
time comes, to go to shameful death gladly !” 

“To save my brother,” she subbed ; “to keep that 
fearful secret. But what shall I say to him?” 

Her thoughts were with John Lenmore then; 
but she let Paul Dalrymple take her in his arms and 
kiss her shuddering lips, while the passionate fire 
of his eyes burned into hers. 

“Now you will be my wife, Lizzie,” he said. 
“To-morrow, say—the next day at latest; you do 
not know how soon we may be parted. Tell me.” 

*“ You said once you were my destiny,” she said; 
“and it has proved sadly true. When you will ; but 
leave me now.” 

“ Mine—my wife!” he said, before he went. ‘‘ To- 
morrow, or the next day ai latest. Swear it.” 

“TI do,” said Lizzie, with plaintive resolution ; and 
as I keep my promise, so keep yours.” 

*T will—even if the first dawn after our bridal 
should take me from your side to the grave.” 

Lizzie sank upon her knees when he was gone, 
thanking Heaven that he was no longer in her sight; 
praying Heaven to keep him from her always; and 
praying for John Lenmore with a sorrow that 
touched the brink of madness. Sbe buried her fair 
face in the velvet cushions, and wept bitter tears. 
She struck her mouth with her little hand, as if to 
strike away thé memory of those unholy, hated 
kisses, and shuddered at the coming of the day that 
would bring the consummation of her sacrifice, 

‘ (To b¢ continued.) 
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REGINALD WARNER, 


———_j——— 
CHAPTER I. 
‘Look you, I k not as one light of wit. ... 
And these things nowise move me ; but I know 
Foolish and wise men must be to the end. 
These things are in my presage, and mycelf 
Am part of them, and know not; but in dreams 
‘Lhe gods are heavy on me. Swinburne. 


IN the year 1842, two young men of nearly the 


‘same age were sitting together at the window of a 


hotel in Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. Engaged in 
earnest conversation, they had scarcely poted how 
the late summer twilight had deepe: into the 
darker shades of night; how the-shddows brooded 
over the nor’loch, which separates the new from the 
old town, and bow, one by one, the windows of the 
many-storied houses in the ancient part of the city 
facing them lighted up, presenting a brilliant spec- 
tacle, surprising to the stranger, but familiar to both 
of them. 

They went on with their talk, neglecting to call 
for lights, 

These two persons were Reginald Warner, the 
only and orphan child of English parents, and Ro- 
derick Graeme, a young Scotch laird, oftener called 
among his associates, Glengarry, after the Scottish 
fashion, from the name of his Highland estate and 
future place of residence. 

Warner and Glengarry had been classmates at the 
university of Edinburgh, and had been making the 
Highland tour together, prior to going their several 
ways and beginning the battle of life each for him- 
self, perhaps never to meet again. 

The subject of their conversation was mysterious, 
aud well suited to the gathering gloom of the night, 
and the darkened apartment in which it was held, 

“And do you really mean to say, my dear Glen- 
garry,” said Reginald, “ that, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury of ours, this age of universal illumination, when 
light is thrown into the darkest chambers of the 
past, when nothing is hidden from the searching eye 
of modern philosophy ; when we know more of early 
Roman history than Cicero, and more of carly Greek 
history than the Greek historians themselves, do you 
really mean to say that you believe in a mass of ab- 
surd superstitions, vanished into smoke with the 
iumes of the last fagot that burned the last witch ?” 

“Tam not alone in my belief,” replied the young 
Highlander, rather testily. “ Do you remember what 
Sir Walter Scott says? ‘If foree of evidence could 
Authorise us to believe facts inconsistent with the 
general laws of nature, enough might be produced 
in favour of the existence of the Second Sight.’” 
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“ And are you gifted yourself with the power of 
second sight, Glengarry?” asked Reginald. 

“No, sir,” replied the Highlander, gravely ; “ but I 
have known persons who were possessed of that 
power of supernatural vision. Among others, a 
piper, who lived and died in my father’s family. He 
wds known as Donald of the Pipes. The night 
before my father died Donald had a vision. He 
saw my father’s image before him’—here Glen- 
garry sunk his voice to a whisper—“ with the wind- 
ing-sheet drawn high up to his throat; a presage of 
death within a few hours. I was sitting in the hall 
with Donald when he rose to his feet, stretched out 
his arms, and glared into the shadows of the room 
with a look I shallnever forget. His eyelids were 
drawn upward as if by some great mechanical force, 
and then I knew that he was beholding a vision. I 
spoke to him, and asked him what he saw. He de- 
scribed what I have told you, and his words froze 
the current of the blood in my veins. Aftera few 
moments he sank down on his seat completely ex- 
hansted. He came to himself by degrees, but re- 
membered nothing of his trance, and I took good 
care not to tell him what he had said during its con- 
tinnance. But I went to my father’s room and 
found him sleeping peacefully and quietly. Almost 
every hour of that night I rose and crept to his bed- 
side without disturbing him. I never saw him in 
more radiant health and epirits than w! en he ap- 
peared at the breakfast-table next day. ‘I'here 
was to be a great deer hunt that day, and he invited 
me toaecompany him. I implored him not to go, 
and when he pressed me tw tell him the reason, I 
related the vision of Donald of the Pipes. He was 
an unbeliever, and, like Lochiel in the presence of the 
Seer, he laughed the dream, as he called it, to scorn. 
We mounted our horses and rode to the place of 
meeting, whence we went to the chase on foot. We 
took separate stations, and I was watching for the 
deer, and listening to the bay of the hounds, when 
a great cry broke upon my ear. I rushed to the 
spot whence it proceeded, and the crowd of hunts- 
men tried to keep me back, but I forced my way 
through them into the centre of thei: circle and 
beheld a sight I shall never forget—my poor father 
lying on the heather, dead, and a huge ten-tyned 
stag on the ground before him. The creature had 
turned to bay, and my father, attacking him with 
his usual impetuosity, had been gored to death. 
Do you wonder that I ama believer in the second 
sight ?” 

Reginald mused a moment, and then he said: 
“ Did Donald's predictions always come true ?” 








“T never knew him to fail,” replied Glengarry ; 
“that is, when the forms of persons about to die ap- 
peared to him. Sometimes he saw only signs and 
tokens, which he very likely misinterpreted. In 
the family of my kinsfolk, the M-Donalds of Glen- 
more, the death of a member is announced ty a strain 
of music more wild and melancholy than any eartlily 
minstrel ever produced. It is heard at midnight, 
and like the wail of a departed spirit—and no one 
of the race ever questioned that the death-note of 
the M‘Donalds is a supernatural warning. But | 
am keeping you up, Reginald. It is late, and we 
must rise betimes to-morrow, for you are to go with 
me to Arthur's Seat to take your last look at ‘Auld 
Reekie,’ before your journey southward.” 

The young men parted, and [Reginald went 
directly to hischamber. Notwithstanding the late- 
ness of the hour he was quite wakeful, and so, 
instead of puttiug out the light, he placed it upon 
a table, and began reading Bulwer's last novel, as he 
lay in bed, waiting for slumber to descend upon his 
eylids, 

After reading about halfan hour, he lifted his eyes 
from the printed page, and was startled at beholdiny 
the figure of a man standing at his bedside. He was 
sure that he had locked his door, and a glance at 
the windows showed that they were closed. 

The figure was very indistinct at first, but grew 
clearer as he gazed on it, like the image of a magic- 
lantern when the lens is bronght to a proper focus. 
Then it was that he recognised the features of his 
uncle, Sir Lawrence Warner, who had been a father 
to him since the day when he was left an orphan. 
Yet so totally free was Reginald’s mind from super- 
stitious fancies, that he did not, at first, think he 
was gazing on a spectralappearance, but fancied that 
his uncle had come to Edinburgh to give him a 
pleasant surprise, and that the landlord had given 
him admittance into the room by means of a dupli- 
cate key. Hetherefore called him by name, but re- 
ceived no reply, and then he noticed that the figure 
was wrapped in a winding-sheet drawn high up to 
the throat! 

He closed his eyes, but when he opened them 
again, the figure was still there, gazing on him with 
dim but earnest, melancholy, and imploring eyes. 
He sprang from the bed and approached it, so firm 
and unshaken were his nerves. ‘The figure receded 
as he advanced, until it reached the door, growing 
dimmer and more vaporous at every step, until, a! 
last, it faded entirely away. 

No man, under circumstances like these, could 
help being thrilled with terror, and it was a loug 
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time before Reginald Warner could compose his 
nerves. 

“TI little thought,” he said at length, “that my 
imagination, prompted by Glengarry’s stories, could 
play me such a trick; or is thero more in this 
than I have dreamed in my philosophy? Is there, 
indeed, a communication between the unknown and 
the known world, and I one of the few to whom the 
spiritual messages come? I cannot believe it ; rather 
let me think this a spectral appearance arising from 
some abnormal condition of my brain—a momentary 
derangement of my faculties. Yet I am in perfect 
health—I heard Glengarry’s tale without undue 
excitement—my mind was following the course of an 
interesting narrative. It was strange, to say the 
least.” 

He set himself to the task of repeating poetry and 
prose; he solved mentally a geometrical problem— 
none of his faculties playing him false. Perplexed 
and harassed, yet resolved to divert his mind from a 
disturbing theme, he returned to bed and resumed 
his book, After a while sleep begam to weigh down 
his eyelids,and he dropped his bookand extinguished 
his light. At that moment the well-remembered 
voice of his uncle sounded close to his: ear, aud he 
distinctly heard these words.: 

‘Reginald! Reginald! come back to me!” 

He instautly spraug out of bed, relighted his lamp, 
and searched the room and the closet'that opened 
out of it, thoroughly. Heopenedthe door softly and 
looked out into the corridor, which was fully lishted 
by a hall-lamp that was kept barsing all night. No 
living being was in sight, and not a souad broke the 
hush of midnight. 

He closed and locked his door again, and went 
towards his bed. Again that imploring voicesounded 
in his ear: 

“ Reginald! Reginald! come back to me!” 

“Il am coming!” he answered, and fell fainting on 
his bed. 

When he recovered his comsciousness, the gray 
light of dawn was shining dimly through his cur- 
tains. He dressed himseif, and packed his travelling 
valise—fur the mysterious summous was still sound- 
ing in his ear, and he dared not disregard it. 

‘Then he went to Glengarry’s room, and knocked 
softly at his door. 

“I told you to call me early,” said his friend, as he 
opened the door for him, “but I didn’t expect you 
before sunrise. But what is the matter with you? 
Kither this gray light deceives me, or you look as if 
you had seen a ghost.” 

“Perhaps I have seen and heard one,” answered 
Reginald, and he related his adventure. 

“Are you convinced now?” Glengarry asked, 
solemuly. 

“Not yet. 
ginald. 

“Dreaming! Impossible!” 

“But dream or vision—ca!l it what you will—it 
controls my action. I come to bid you good-bye. I 
am going post to the old Yorkshire mauor-honse. If 
my uncle is near death or in danger, rememver what 
I have just told you now, and count me no longer a 
sceptic. Farewell!” 

Ile grasped his friend’s hand, hurried downstairs, 
and ordered a carriage and horses, telling the post- 
boy, when he appeared with the vehicle, to get over 
the road as fast as possible, and promising a liberal 
reward if he made good time. 


I may have been dreaming,’’ said Re- 


CHAPTER II. 
I heard within the house a cry of news, 
And came forth southward hither. 

Ir was very late on the second night of his depar- 
ture from Edinburgh, when Reginald Warner reached 
the gate of the old manor-house in which his uncle, 
Sir Lawrence Warner, dwelt. Dismissing the post- 
chaise, he rang the beil, and roused the porter, who 
unlocked the gate for him. To his anxious inquiry, 
the servant replied : 

“ Sir Lawrence is well, Mr. Reginald.” 

“T suppose I shan’t see him to-night,” said the 
young man, greatly relieved by the information. 

“Why, yes; you know Sir Lawrence sometimes 
keeps late hours, and this must be one of his wakeful 
nights, for 1 see a light yonder over the trees in the 
wing of the house where he chooses to sleep all by 
himself.” 

“Very well,” said Reginald; “I can get into the 
house, then, without rousing the servants, for 1 have 
a key to the outside door of that wing. Good-night 
to you,” 

He hastened up the long oak avenue that swept in 
a vast semicircle from tle lodge to the manor-house, 
and opened the door into the wing of the stately old 
mausion. 

He was ascending the staircase softly, thinking 
that his uncle might be sleeping, notwithstanding 
the burning light indicated otherwise, when he heard 
the voice of Sir Lawrence exclaiming: 





“Show your face, dog that you are !” 

This was followed by the stamping of feet, as of 
men engaged in deadly strife. 

In two or three bounds he reached the head of the 
staircase, and rushed into the ante-room which pre- 
ceded Sir Lawrence's chamber. One glance showed 
him the situation of affairs. A secretary was open, 
the drawers pulled out, and papers, gold, and bank 
bills seattered on the desk and on the floor. Sir 
Lawrence Warner, in his night dress, a sword in his 
right hand, was grappling a man by the thro-t, 
whose face was concealed by a black crape. 
burglar, for such he evidently was, held a pi tol in 
his right hand, but seemed to hesitate to use it. 

Reginald leaped upon the burglar, mastered his 
weapon instantly, aud, covering the man wita it, 
ordered him to surrender. 

“Don’t shoot,” said the burglar, “unless you 
have a fancy for committing fratricide.” 

At these words the old baronet relinquislied his 
hold, and staggered back as if Le had received a 
shot. 

“ Yes, brother,” said the burglar, tearing the crape 
from his face and confronting Reginald, “I am 
Ralph Warner, your father’s som. If you had come 
only fifteen minutes later a 

“TIT should have: been a dead man, Reginald,” said 
the old man, grasping lie mephew’s-hand. 

“Not so, sir,” said Ralph Warner. “You old 
gentlemen of respectability always commit the 
vulgar efror of picturing the evil one entirely black 
from the crown of his head to the soles of his feet. 
You should remember that ‘ theprince of darkness 
isa gentleman.’ I had no design upon your life.” 

“Yet you drew a pistol om me,” groaned the 
heart-stricken baronet. 

“That was only to intimidate you,” answered 
Ralph, coldly, “You remember you drew a sword 
on me.” 

“And you camein the dead of! night to rob»mie.” 

“Is it robbery to take possession of one's own?” 

“Hear the villain!” cried the baronet. 

“Can you deny, sir,” asked Ralph, in as haughty 
a tone as if he had been the injured person and the 
baronet the criminal; “ can you deny, sir, that you 
have ceased to supply my wants and honour my 
drafts, while this boy has had all, the money he 
wished to spend? Cau you deny that you have 
made a will in his favour, cutting me off with a 
shilling ? And yet we are both your brother's sons.” 

‘The old man looked from one to the other of his 
two nephews. ‘They were wonderfully alike. Both 
were of the same height; both had blue eyes, light- 
brown hair, and classically-cut. features, yet, while 
the photograph of one might have been taken for 
the photograph of the other, in the living men the 
difference of expression marked’ their separate 
identity. Reginald’s was characterised by frankness 
and honesty, Ralph's by insincerity and astuteness, 
Ralph could appear frank, but only by a laborious 
effort. ; 

“Ralph Warner,” said the old baronet, “from boy- 
hood I have treated both of you alike—not only for 
the sake of my poor dead brother George, but for 
the love I bore you two for your own sakes. I have 
been afather to you. If I showed any more favour 
to one than the other it was to you, Ralph. I have 
done more for you than for Reginald; for while he 
has been regular and studious in his habits, you have 
led an unbridled, profligate life. Much [ pardoned 
to the fiery passions of youth—much I coudoned on 
account of your orphanage. Time and again I have 
paid all your debts and set you free from all embar- 
rassments. But when I found that you were 
insensible to kindness; that you knew not what 
gratitade was, that you demanded my money as 
your right) that you had lost the instincts of a 
gentleman, and herded only with the vilest of the 
vile, that in spite of talent, perhaps genius, you had 
been expelled from the university, then I bade you 
depart iv peace, and troubleme no more. Your edu- 
cation and ability can always secure you an honour- 
able livelihood; but my help has been exhausted ; 
you have already had too much of my substance— 
the remainder belongs of right to your unerring 
brother.” 

@* My unerring brother,” answered Ralph, bowing 
low to Reginald“ has my congratulations on his ex- 
pectations. Had not this immaculate young gentle- 
man arrived jnst when he was least wauted, I should 
Lave accomplished a well-laid pian. I should have 
obtained a supply of ready cash of which I stand 
greatly in need, and I should have abstracted the 
will you, Sir Lawrence, have made in favour of this 
young gentleman, substituting therefor a blank sheet of 
paper, and resealing the envelope, a valuable trick I 
have learned to perfection. How easily I could 
have forged a will in my favour with the original 
document before me! Satisfied that the will was all 
right—and the making of a will isa great bure to a 
country gentleman—you would have given yourself 





nofurther trouble on that head. You see I havo lost a 
fortune that I plotted for fairly or foully, whichever 
you choose to call it.” 

The baronet was aghast at the cunning of the 
villain, and at the impudence of his cynical avowal. 

‘Now I have made my confession,” said Ralph, “le: 
meask what you proposé to do with me.” You are 
two against one—both armed and I defenceless. | 
surrender at discretion. Let me go scot free or arrest 
me—I care not'which. I have nota guineain the 
world to help ff with, and liberty would be a 
sarcasm. On theother hand, I have no character to 
lose, and should rather rejoice in an exposure which 
would cover your gray hairs with sbame, old man, and. 
maatle the cheek of this boy brother of mine with 
perpetual blushes. Come, Sir Lawrence, you are the 
judge, I the self-convicted criminal, the ungrateful 
nephew, the midnight burglar, and so forth, and so 
on, andl await my sentence. Don’t keep a poor 
prisoner waiting, judge. It is downright uncivil.” 

“* Ralph—Ralph,” said the old man, “ you break my 
heart. Canit be possible that my brother’s child is. 
so utterly lost?” 

“What are you going to do with me?” asked 
Ralph, sullenly. 

“Tam going to bid you go your way in peace,’”” 
said the old man. ‘ Endeavour, I implore you, to: 
be an honest man. TFstablish a fair reputation, and 
then comeback to me, if I am alive, and I will not 
send you away penniless. Here—’’ and going, v0 che 
—_ he took’a bank-note, and placed it in Ralph's 
han , 

The wretched young man glanced at a 
506/.—and then crumpled it up and thrasttitinto a 
side pocket. ‘ 

“'I'liank ye,” he said, carelessly; “ it isa’t.every 
burglar that-fares so well on his tirat expedition— 
and I’m only an amateur cracksman.” 
| “Oh, brother,” said Reginald, the tears starting to: 

is eyes, “can you be so obdurate? ‘Cimeyou treat 
us so—your uncle, our second father, aa kind as our 
‘own—me, your playmate and. fi ig. who in 
spite of all your errors, love you still ?” 

Heextended his hand, but Ralph flung it back 
fiercely, as he sprang to his feet. . 

“Keep your hand and your love to yourself!” he 
said. “I hate you, and you shall live to know how 
fell a thing a brother's hatred is! You have come 
between me and my uncle’s love, with your soft, 
hypocritical voice, and puritanical ways—you have 
come between me and my fortune. You are the 
pampered heir, I the beggared outcast. You can 
sit down in ease and luxury, I must moil and toil for 
a living. But I swear that you shall not sleep on a 
bed of roses, You shall know what it is to havea 
sleepless, restless enemy, living for vengeance alone. 
I hate yon!” 

With these words he left the room, dashed down 
the stairs, and rushed forth into the outer darkness. 

The uacle and nephew sat hand in hand a long 
time without speaking. Such a dreadful scene as. 
they had passed through admits of no comment. 
Such a domestic sorrow as this must be buried iv 
the heart, and there silently brvoded ever. 

At last the baronet said : 

“My dear boy, I am overjoyed to see you. } 
longed so for yeur return. The house has been so 
desolate without you. Night before last my impa- 
tieuce to see you was intoleralle.” 

“ Night before last!” exelaimed Reginald. 

“Yes—near midnight. I rose from my bed. I 
could not sleep. I paced the room to and fro. I 
stretched out my arms, and twice I cried aloud, 
‘Reginald! Reginald! come back to me!’—as if you 
could have heard me.” 

“TI heard you,” muttered Reginald to himself. 
He added aloud—“I had a presentiment that my 
presence was needed; and though I had intended to 
pass afew days more with Glengarry, I came home 
by post, travelling night and day.” 

**And arrived not.a moment too soon,” said the 
baronet. 

Then the old man went to the secretary, and with 
a heavy heart replaced the papers and money which 
Ralph had disturbed, locked all the drawers, and then 
the desk itself. c 

“ To-morrow,” ho said, “ I shall change my quar- 
ters. Not that I fear the unhappy young man again 
—bnt ‘his success in breaking! in is a'warning. | 
liked-this isolation, because: 1 could read and study 
in the evening without being disturbed by the noises 
of the household. But it is time to give up these 
rooms. ‘l'o-morrow we will go ont riding together 
—I want to show you the improvements I bave been 
making—not for myself, Reginald, but for you. Only 
before the old man dies you’ must bring. a wife for 
him to bless. But of that anda) thousand other things 
we'll talk to-morrow, my dear boy, Your return will 
make me young again in spite of that—but we woul 
speak of him. Heaven bless: you, and send him * 
change of heart! Good-night.” 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


From the light and fiery dreams of love 

Spring heavy sorrows and a sleepless life, 

Visions, not 8, whose lids no charm shall close, 
Nor song.assuage them waking ; and swift death 

Crushes with sterile feet the unripening ear, 

Treads out the timeless vintage ; whom do thou 

Eschewing, embrace the luck of this thy life. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

REGINALD, not caring either to disturb the servants 
or to leave his uncle, threw himself on the sofa of the 
ante-room and slept soundly till daybreak, when he 
was awakened by a loud rapping in Sir Lawrence’s 
room. 

Springing to his feet, he rushed into the chamber. 

Sir Lawrence lay in bed. His face was changed 
and ghastly, his mouth was drawn down, and a sort 
of leaden hue overspread his countenance. 

“ What is the matter, my dear uncle?” exclaimed 
Reginald. ‘*Are you unwell ?” 

The baronet tried to speak, but only inarticulate 
moaning sounds issued from his lips. With his right 
hand he made the motion of writing, and-seemed to 
indicate a wish for materials to do so. 

Reginald instantly procured a sheet of paper, 
spread it on a book, and held it before the baronet, 
while he placed a pencil in his hand. Sir Lawrence 
wrote in almost illegible characters : 

“T have hada shock of paralysis. 
for Dr. Masters.” 

Inexpressibly alarmed, Reginald rang the bell, and 
gave the necessary orders to the servant who pre- 
sented himself, 

The man flew to the stables, bridled one of. the 
baronet’s hunters, and without waiting to put the 
saddle on, vaulted on his back and set off across the 
country in a direct line forthe doctor's, leaping all 
the obstructions in his path. 

It was nearly an hour before the doctor arrived, 
and in the meanwhile Reginald sat by the bedside 
holding the invalid’s hand in his, The baronet 
yazed wistfully in his nephew’s face, and tried to 
smile, but the mouth, whose natural expression was 
so kind and genial, was distorted, and refused. to. 
interpret the feelings of the sufferer. 

Dr. Masters. examined his patieut carefully, but 
his well-trained features were inscrutable, and.did 
not betray what was passing through his mind. 

As he rose. to leave, and as Reginald was pre- 
paring to follow him out of the room, the baronet 
wrote ona slip of paper : 

“Tell him I must know the truth. without re- 
servation. Am I to live or die?” 

Reginald showed the doctor the message in the 
ante-room, 

“Sir Lawrence may live. three days,” said Dr. 
Masters; ‘but I am afraid that his hours are 
numbered, If hehas. anything he wishes attended 
to he had better issue his. directions while Ke has 
the command of his mind and of his hand. 
Human skill can do nothing for him.~There are 
many eases which baflle the practitioner; but this 
is as clear as daylight—be is a doomed mau.” 

Reginald had dried the bitter tears wrung from 
him by this sentence when he returned to. his 
uncle’s bedside, but he could not. conceal his .emo- 
ton, 

The baronet wrote : 

“What does the doctor say? I am perfectly 
calm, and prepared for the worst.” 

Then Reginald, with a voice broken by sobs, 
repeated what the doctor had told him. 

The baronet betrayed no emotion. He tookiup 

the sheet of paper that lay on the coverlet. and 
wrote : 
_ “I was prepared for this. Paralysis is hereditary 
in our family. I have arranged all, my earthly 
affairs, and, I trust, have made my peace with my 
Maker. Ithank Him for His goodness in permit- 
tng me to see your face once more. You have 
been a son to me, and the support and blessing of 
my declining years. In your hands the honour of 
the Warner family will suffer no abatement. Tell 
him—tell Ralph—that. I forgive him—though my 
death-blow comes from his hand. The scene of last 
night precipitated the stroke that might have’ been 
averted for years. Yet keepthis back from him; I 
would not hurt his feelings, though he never spared 
mine. But for youchild of my love—remember 
my last thoughts were for you; that, living 1 loved 
you, and dying, bless you.” 

_After reading the page, which grew more indis- 
“uct as it reached the close, Reginald fell on his 
knees and hid his face in the bed-clothes, but he 
felt the old man’s hand laid lightly on his golden 
curls in benediction. 

When he rose from his silent and tearful prayer 
the baronet wrote one more message—his last : 

“Send for all the servants.” 

Silently, and one. by one, the members’ of the 
household were introduced. 


Send instantly 


Sir Lawrence took each one by the hand, and, 
among the men, the sternest natures broke down at 
the trial; as for the women, they could. hardly re- 
strain their emotions, and stole out of the chamber 
of death in tears. 

The chamber of death! Who, the very day before, 
could have dreamed that the stout old baronet, then 
halloaing to his hounds, pushing his favourite hun- 
ter at a five-barred gate, and clearing it flying, 
would in four-and-twenty hours. be standing before 
that gate that opens for the unreturning pil- 
grim? 

Sir Lawrence Warner was dying. Of his gallant 
and high-hearted race, none truer and braver had 
passed the dark portal before him. 

Sir Lawrence Warner was dead. He passed away 
as quietly as a wearied infant glides from wakeful- 
ness to sleep. Yet a little while and hewas full of 
life and energy; now a motionless figure, stonily 
rigid, appalling in its lifeless repose. 

The old steward led away Reginald, weeping and 
broken-hearted—led him away iuto the old banquet- 
hall of the manor-house, ceiled and walled with 
oak, with the family portraits framed in the panel- 
ing, with armour of olden days and weapons of war 
and hunting, mingled with trophfes of the chase, 
clustered on the walls overhung by dusky banners 
that had waved. in triumph over many a battle- 
field. 

The old man—Walter Brand by name—waited 
until Reginald had overcome his: first paroxysm of 
grief, and then said, respectfully : 

“ Sir, it will be necessary to take immediate méa- 
sures for the funeral. ‘The ceremony cannot well 
be delayed at this season longer than the day after 
to-morrow. Is it your pleasure that I shell make 
all the proper arrangements? Alas! I have had 
a sad experience—I have buried many of the 
Warners.” 

“T leave everything to you, my good old friend,” 
answered Reginald. “I am incapable of thought 
or action.” 

The old man bowed. 

“You wish the old usages of the:family to be ad- 
hered to?” 

* Certainly—all.” 

“ And you are aware that the Warners bury their 
dead at midnight, and have done so since the days of 
William the Conqueror ?” 

Reginald bowed affirmatively, and then, retiring 
to his room, gave vent to his tears, without an effort 
to restrain them. 

On the second night thereafter the funeral took 
place. All the neighbouring gentry and nobility at- 
tended. The coffin was laid out in the great oak 
hall, which was lighted by torches held by the tenants 
of the estate. 

After all the friends and acquaintances had looked 
their last upon the dead, the lid of the coffin was 
screwed down, the body was lifted and borne on the 
shoulders of six men, forthinto the park, followed by 
Reginald and the train of mourners. Side by side 
with Reginald walked Ralph Warner, attired in black; 
cold and stern, stately and tearless. 

The. procession moved towards the church in the 
valley. It was a strange and solemn spectacle—tle 
blue vault above, with its sparkling stars; the giant 
trees, with their massive limbs and black weight of 
foliage; the slow-moving bearers, and, the pall- 
shrouded massthey sustained ; the baronet’s favourite 
hunter following, led by Henry Beagle, as the war- 
horse follows the lifeless soldier; the sad column of 
mourning friends; the file of tenants; the whole 
lighted up by the glow of fifty flaring torches. 

The clergyman, wearing the garb of his sacred 
office, as he walked before the body into the illumi- 
nated chapel, holding his prayer-book in his hand, 
commenced the solemn burial service of the Church 
of England, by reciting the memorable words: 

“Tam the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord ; 
he that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
Me, shall never die.” 

Every uncovered head was bowed in reverence.as 
the rite proceeded, and ashes were consigned toashes, 
dust to dust. 

After the body had been lowered into the vault, and 
the benediction pronounced, most of those present 
returned to the manor-house, to listen to the reading 
of the will of the deceased—for this, too, was an im- 
memorial usage in the Warner family. 

The company assembied in the hall from which 
the body had just been carried. As they took their 
seats, they exchanged greetings, and conversed in 
undertones. It was noticeable that while everyone 


paid his respects to Reginald, no one addressed a 
word to, or recognised by even a bow, his brother 
Ralph; and yet it was to force this recognition as 
a member of the family, and not out of respect to 





his uncle’s memory, that. the outcast had attended 
the fane 








With « scowl upon his handsome face, and a sneer 
on his lip, he sat apart, and listened to the reading 
of that will which, a few hours before; had nearly 
fallen into his possessicn. 

No one wassurprised to learn that the baronet had 
bequeathed all his property to Reginald, who, they 
were all convinced, would do honour to the fansily 
whose name he bore. 


After refreshments. had been partaken. of, the 


funerel guests all departed, leaving the two brothers: | 


alone in the hall. 

“Ralph,” said Reginald, “ you will be my guest 
to-night ?” 

“No!” retorted Ralph, starting to hisfeet. “If 
I were a houseless wanderer I would not. be: in- 
debted to you for a night’s lodging; if I were 
perishing I would not accept from you @ crust: of 
bread nora drop of water. 
Warners, if I am landless and proscribed. But the 
end is not yet!) If I had been a hypocrite, like-you, 
I might be standing in your shoes to-night. But 
that I am no hypocrite, be this my witness!” Aind: 
he tore the erape from his. hat, dashed) it ou the 
floor, and trampled on it. 

“Do not leave mein anger,” said Reginald. “TE 
bear you no malice, and our uncle forgave you on 
his death-bed.” 

“Curse on his forgiveness, and yours too! For- 
giving: aman you have injured isa new aud rare 
version of Christian charity. You have. beggared 
me between you, and can afford to forgive me I am 
too poor to indulge in the luxury, it’s too expensive. 
I never forget, and never forgive!” 

“May Heaven help you, Ralph!” said Reginald. 

“Keep your prayers for yourself~~you. will ‘need 
them béfored have done with you, my uverring 
brother!” answered Ralph, with a bitter sneer. 
“T can help mysélf.” 

And thus, in the'house of death, the brothers 
parted. 





CHAPTER IV... 
Which is the villain ? Let me see hit R99; 


That when I see another man like 


I may avoid him. yas ae 


Tux first month that followed the funeral was full 
of sadness for the young heir, and ed. in-re~ 
ceiving the visits of. condolence paid him by the 
neighbouring gentry. 

At lasta sense of duty roused him from, the 
lethargy of grief., He knew that his uncle, were he 
conscious of what was passing, would not wish;him 
to spend his days in unavailing sorrow: he felt that’ 
the highest respect to the dead was to carry out the: 
work he had commenced, and to perform: these: 
kindly offices to the tenantry and the poor of the: 
parish which had been the delight of the departed: 

Reginald, therefore, rousing himself to” action, 
soon acquired among the gentry, the yeomanry, and 
the poor of the neighbourhood a popularity nearby: 
equal to that enjoyed by the baronet, and: all'were 
delighted to learn that he proposed living: among 
them all the year round, and not passing a portion’ 


I have the prideof.the | 


‘ 


of his time in London, like many country gentle~ } 


men. 

The year following; his uncle’s death he married 
the daughter of a neighbouring squire,. amd ‘omee 
more the old manor-house was lighted up» by the 
sunshine of domestic felicity. Margaret: Stanley 


brought no addition to the fortune of the man whe: - 


had chosen her for his partner, but she. brought trim ° 
what. was better, the dower of beauty, a pure : 


heart, 
anintelligent mind, and a love of householdan@ © 


neighbourly duties. 


A way in happiness so perfeebas — 
year passed. away i ; 


sometimes to awaken a feeling of alarmin 


breast—a feeling: that isueh felicity must'be'teo”' _ 


bright to. last. 

And his presentiments were only too well founded.’ 
At the end of that year of unalloyed bliés; the 
shadow of the death angel’s wing again 1 


on the manor-house. His beloved Margaret died’ 


in giving birth to a son. 

What to Reginald Warner were the wealth and’ 
Inxury that surrounded him? 
given all the world, had he ed it, to call’ back 
the breath of life: into’ the cold waxen figure, that 
was all of her he adored. Yet he was for 
the stroke—often -as\ he held her living fornr to his 
heart he had heard in the distance eee +7 
the pale messenger, who came to take her 
arms, for this man possessed the fatal prescience of 
coming evil, mereifully denied to most of as. 

Only the day before te same dreaded’ messenger 
had come to ahumbler household, and borne thence 
its choicest treasure—the infant daughter of the 
porter of the manor-house. 

Hence the young heir, whose existence had cost 
the life of its mother, was consigned to Janet Prinee, 
the porter’s wife, and while the poor woman clasped 


He would have ° * 
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the infant to her breast, Margaret Warner was Iaid- 
away in her narrow bed in the dark church vaults 
\ The child, to whom the Christian name of Vivian 
had been given, was kept at the lodge, for as yet the 
unhappy father could not bear the sight of the 
innocent and unconscious cause of his bereavement. 
Janet was supplied with every comfort, and took the 
best care of her charge. : 

One night—a dark, cold November night—Mrs. 
Prince was alone in the sitting-room. Her husband | 
had. been summoned to York on business, and would 
not return till the next day; but the woman felt no 
alarm at passing the night alone, for the neighbour- 
hood was perfectly orderly, and the lodge was se- 
curely guarded by two mastiffs, one unchained out 
doors at night, and one kept within. No stranger 
could approach without their giving tongue, an alarm 
which would have been instantly echoed from the 
stable,-which was close at hand, where two stout 
grooms slept the year round. 

Thus, when late in the evening g knock was 
heard at the outer door, Janet went to open it with 
a feeling of perfect security, for the silence of the 
outside guardian showed that the visitor was no 
stranger. 

Holding a Jamp in one hand, she opened the door 
with the other, but turned deadly pale when con- 
fronted by a strange face and figure. She would 
have closed the door but that the stranger put his 
foot against it—-she would have screamed but that 
the man hastily said: 

“ Don’t be a fool, Janet—it is me, Ralph Warner.” 

“But why are you disguised?” she asked, while 
her heart beat quick and wildly. “You can’t come 
in—my husband is not at home.” 

“ You see I can come in!” he answered, entering 
the house, closing the door, and locking it behind 
him. “And I want to see you—not your husband. 
If I had not known that he was away, I should not 
have come to-night.” 

“You promised never to trouble me again,” said 
the woman. 

“TI have no design against your quiet, fool,” he 
auswered. “Come into the sitting-room.” 

He had a large wicker basket on his left arm, which 
he eet down carefully in the corner of the sitting- 
room, the door of which he closed behind him. He 
glanced at the windows to see that the shutters 
wore closed, and drew his chair to the hearth on 
which a huge fire of oak wood was burning. Janet 
sat as far from him as possible. 

“Nearer,” he said, imperiously. “I can't run 
the gisk of being overheard by a chance eaves- 
dropper.” 

The woman obeyed, trembling. 

“ You are nursing the heir of Warner?” he said. 

She bowed assent. 

“Tam a father, too,” he said, abruptly. 

“ You?” 

“ Yos—married and a father. 
added more gently. 

He rose and beckoned the woman to approacli the 
basket, from which he removed the covering, dis- 
closing a beautiful infant, sleeping quietly. 

“ Why have you brought it to me, Ralph?” asked 
the woman. 

“To nurse it—for its mother, though my lawful 
wife, has abandoned it and fled—to be the worthless 
wretch she is.” 

“ But I cannot bring up two children.” 

“ Wait,” said Ralph. “Look at the child. Does 
it resemble me ?” 

“ Wonderfully.” 

“ Of course, then, it must be like my brother's 


Come hither,” he 


child. 
“ They could not be told apart.” 
“You will take this child and give me the other.” 
“You do not mean it!” she gasped. 
“I mean what I say, and I mean to be obeyed. 
My child shall be reared as the heir of Warner.’ 


“And you will murder the other. You shall kill 
me first.’ 

“ Fool! I will not hurta hair of its head.” 

“ And you think I will be a party to this crime?” 

“I know you will,” answered Ralph. “Here is 
what I said to myself :—Janet Prince no longer loves 
mo, but even if she hates, she fears me. Janet is 
happily married to a husband who trusts her. Janet 
has an honest and honoured father and mother 
living, and she knows—mark me—that if she refuses 
to do my bidding, I will reveal her secret to the 
world ; that I will avow and prove that she has been 
the guilty companion of the profligate Ralph Warner, 
and that secret, once revealed, will drive her, in 
‘spite of her sincere repentance, from her husband's 
house, and bring down the gray hairs of her father 
aud mother to the grave. So long as I hold that 
aon her head she is my slave. Is that true, 


The unfortunate woman bowed her head upon her 





** It is too true,” she muttered. . 

“ And you consent to give up my brother's heir?” 

Janet nodded her head—she was speechless. 

“I knew you would be reasonable,” said Ralph, 
grimly. 

“ Promise ro,” said the wretched woman, “that 
you will »ot harm your brother's babe.” 

“T promise you that I shall want for food before 
he does,” answered Ralph; “and you know that, 
fallen as I am, I keep my word. Swear, too, that you 
will cherish and nurture my child and keep my secret 
as long as I keep yours.”’ 

“ T swear it!” said the unhappy woman. 

“Then take the child!” said the father. He lifted 
it from the basket and held it a moment in his arms. 
The little creature did not stir, for it was under the 
influence of a sleeping draught. 

* Good-bye, little one,” he said, as the tears 
gushed from his eyes, and his dry lips pressed the 
rosebud mouth of the sleeping innocent. ‘“ Good- 
bye, darling. Only for your sake do I part with you, 
my precious bud. It will be many along year before 
we meet again. I shall sleep hard and fare hard, it 
may be; but you, my darling, will be lapped in 
luxury, and never know what misery is! May all 
good angels watch over you! Here, Janet; take 
him away.” 4 

The woman received the child, and left the room. 

Ralph Warner sank into his seat, and buried his 
face in his hands, while his bosom heaved with con- 
vulsive sobs. 

He was roused by a touch on his shoulder. 

“ The child is ready,” said Janet. 

“ Give it here, quickly,” said Ralph. > 

“ Let me place it in the basket,” said the woman, 
and she tucked it away tenderly. 

Then she wrung her hands, and wept bitterly. 

“ My own darling !”’ she said. “ You took the place 
of my little one, and I loved you as my own. It is 
as hard to part with you as it was to see my baby 
carried off in his little coffin. Ralph Warner, if you 
to that innocent, I will betray you, even if shame and 
death should follow instantly. 

“T cannot promise to love the offspring of the man 
I hate!’’ said Ralph; “but I will spare his life, and 
share my last shilling with him.” . 

He caught up his light burden, and was gone! 

The unhappy woman, whose errors had been 
bitterly expiated, fell upon her knees, and raised her 
streaming eyes and clasped hands to Heaven. 

(To be continued.) 


LADY BARBARA, 


ee 
CHAPTER I. 


To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
* 





They stand apart, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs that have been rent asunder; 
A sea now flows between— 
But neither time, nor tide, nor thunder 
Can ever do away, I’ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been. 
ial Coleridge. 

Onz fine morning in June, 1869, a gay group of 
young people of both sexes was gathered on the 
lawn before Saltair Manor House—a picturesque 
stone dwelling on the coast of Norfolk, with great 
bay-windows projecting upon the terraces, and with 
a high tower commanding a magnificent view of the 
North Sea, A game of croquet was in full progress, 
and the party, numbering seven persons, three of them 
young girls in picturesque short costumes, the re- 
maining four of the steruer sex, were fully absorbed 
in the play, their laughter ringing out like silver 
chimes. 

In the great bay-window of the drawing-room the 
Lady Barbara Champney stood, looking out on the 
bright scene. 

The Lady Barbara was a beautiful woman of 
some five-and-thirty years, yet she looked nearly 
ten years younger. She was tall and queenly, with 
bronze-gold hair waving back from her brows, and 
dressed after the prevailing fashion; with apale, 
creamy complexion, and with proud, dark eyes, 
whose glances were as cold as the som of a winter 
sun. Her red lips bore an habitual proud curve, 
and her rare Saxon face, bright with s dazzling 
loveliness, was strangely haughty and reserved in 
its expression. 

She moved away, as if the sight of the bright 
pen eee ae atone by 4 gay voices annoyed her, 
an up from the table a Lond 
day pre ~ on paper of the 

ooking over the columns, her 
list of arrivals in town. ‘ci er ee Se 

Prominent among these was the name of Lord 
Champney, late minister to a German court. 

The Lady Barbara started at sight of the name. 

“Back again in England!” she murmured, her 
long white fingers twining themselves nervously 





together. “Backagain, afterall these years! Why 
has he come? To torture me?” 

She uttered a low moan, and wrung her hands yet 
more fiercely. 

At this juacture her roving gaze, wild and restless 
with a great anguish, marked the opening of the 
great brazen lodge gates. 

Again she started, a sudden foreboding seeming 
to seize upon her. 

The next instant a horseman rode into the 
grounds, and galloped up the avenue. 

“It is he!” she murmured, her pallor deepening 
to ghastliness, “Oh, Heaven!” 

The Lady Barbara crossed the floor to a distant 
seat, and had scarcely settled the ample draperies of 
her white morning robe, when the door opened, and 
a servant announced ; 

“ Lord Champney !” 

The Lady Barbara arose to greet her visitor, her 
face as cold and impassive as the face of a statue, 

Ho was a tall, noble-looking map, of about forty 
years, dark almost to swarthiness, with eyes as black 
as midnight, just now lit with a strange emotion and 
eagerness. His mouth was trembling under the 
shade of the heavy black moustache that drooped 
over it, and his manner full of a great agitation. 

“ Barbara!” he said, holding out his hand; “ Bar- 
bara, is it thus we meet at last!’’ 

“To what may I attribute the honour of this 
visit ?”’ inquired the Lady Barbara, with icy courtesy. 
“ We parted nearly seventeen years ago, by mutual 
consent, and agreed that our marriage should thence- 
forth be a marriage but in name. You went abroad 
as ambassador. I came to Saltair, where I have 
lived in retirement. The world—the fashionable 
world, I mean—has been charitable enough to believe 
me an invalid, and to eulogise your noble self-sacri- 
fice in devoting yourself'to the interests of your 
country. I see, however, that you have resigned 
your post abroad. How is the farce to be kept up 
now? How are we still to hoodwink society ?” 

Lord Champney drew a heavy sigh. 

“ Still unforgiving, Barbara?” he exclaimed, in a 
passionate voice. “ You never loved me!” 

The Lady Barbara’s lip curled. 

“ You do well to say that,” she said. ‘I did love 
you, Sidney. I gave you a conclusive proof that I 
preferred you to all other men when I married you. 
When our child was born, you forgot fora while 
your suspicions and jealousy—at least, while I con- 
tinued ill. You thought I would die, and the doctor 
ordered that the baby should be sent out to nurse. 
It was sent away while I was delirious with fever. 
As I grew better, you were again the devoted and 
tender lover. But before I grew entirely well—be- 
fore my child had been brought back to me—you 
found among my trinkets a packet of letters from 
Willard Ames, who had been a suitor for my band 
before yourself—one of recent date, and full of pro- 
testatious of love. Willard Ames was incapable of 
writing such letters toa married woman. Where 
the letters originated I never knew, but they were 
forged by some enemy who knew of your peculiar 
weakness !”” 

“ You never told me before that they were forged,” 
said Lord Champney, with agitation. ‘ You refused 
to satisfy my doubts “ 

“I repeat that you had no right to have any doubts 
of your wife !’’ said the Lady Barbara, firmly. 

“Oh, Barbara! Barbara!” cried his lordship, 
coming a step nearer, and speaking in:ploringly. 
“Is it all over between us? If you but knew the 
misery of the years since we have parted!” 

He held out his arms, as his voice broke down in 
a hard, dry sob. 

But the Lady Barbara waved him back. 

“No, Sidney,” she answered. ‘* When we parted 
years ago, we parted for ever. Besides, there is 
a grave between us.” 

“A grave?” 

“Yes, a grave! The grave of our little child 
whose face 1 never saw!” and a piteous look crept 
into the sternuess of the Lady Barbara's face. “ You 
robbed me of my child, because of your wicked 
jealousy, and I never felt the touch of her little 
clinging hands—I never tasted the joy of:seeing my 
child’s eyes look up into mine. She died in another 
woman's arms. And my arms, my heart, and my 
life have been empty!” 

Lord Champney’s dark face paled, and his features 
worked in a convulsive emotion. 

“Oh, Barbara,” he said, in a tone not louder than 
a whisper. “ Hear my defence. You were ill, and 
near unto death. The doctor said that the child 
must be sent out to nurse. It was a frail little thing, 
and he thought it should have country air. Wo 
were in London, you know. The doctor knew of 
and recommonded a farmer’s wife down in Surrey— 
& woman with a young child of her own; and our 
child was sent to her. As Heaven is my witness, I 
sent her away in love, and meant to bring her back 
when you should be well enough to take charge of 
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her. Then, as you grew better, I found those letters, 
and the demon of jealousy within me was unchained. 
I told you that you should never have back the 
child until you swore to me that you were fit to 
guide her. Yet, eveu in my bitterest anger and 
jealousy, Barbara, I must have vaguely felt your 
innocence, for I went from you to the Surrey farm, 
intending to send our child back toyou. The woman 
and her husband were but sub-tenants of the farm,” 
said Lord Champney, in a broken voice ; “and when 
I went to them, I found that they had vanished. I 
inquired of the neighbours, and found that our child 
had died, and had been buried on the very eve of 
their flight. Then, the last link being broken between 
us, I went abroad. Barbara, if I have sinned, I have 
also suffered. Can you not forgive me, Barbara?” 
he cried, coming nearer. - 

“TI forgive you, Sidney,” said his wife, retreating 
as he advanced, “but I cannot take you back! We 
must continue to be as strangers. I can never for- 
get that little lonely grave—never! And now,” she 
added, “are we to consider our interview at an 
end ?” 

Lord Champney’s lips quivered as with a sudden 
spasm. He staggered to the window, gasping as 
if for air. 

And suddenly through his anguish and misery a 
gs: laugh floated, piercing his heart like a knife. 

le started, put back the curtaio, and looked out 
upon the lawn. . 

His wild eyes scanned every member of the gay 
group in turn, settling at last upon the tall and 
slender figure of a gentleman who stood, with folded 
arms, @ little apart from the others, yet whose face, 
bright with laughter, showed that he shared in the 
general gaiety of the group. 

The sight of that fair face was like the sting of 
a serpent to Lord Champney. ~ 

“ Willard Ames!” he ejaculated. “ Impossible !” 

“Why impossible ?” asked the Lady Barbara, her 
face changing slightly with a sudden indignation. 
“Mr, Ames is my friend, and the suitor of my cou- 
sin——” , 

“ Ah, yes, I understand!” cried Lord Champney, 
with a bitter snoer, “I see through your arts, 
madam. No wonder you are in haste for my de- 
parture!” 

“Tam in haste for it, Lord Champney!” said the 
Lady Barbara. “ Be kind enough to relieve me of 
your presence at once !” 

Lord Champney turned upon her with flaming 
eyes. 

**Madam,” he said to her, with a desperate cool- 
ness, “‘ wo were never divorced. Our private agree- 
ment to separate has no legal value. In the eyes of 
the law you are as much my wife as on the day we 
were married. I sha!l remain at Saltair just as long 
as that popinjay out there remains! I shall stay 
here to protect my name and yours. I am not going 
away!” 

The Lady Barbara made no mee ny She 
knew well that to do so would t to feed the 
flames of her husband's jealousy. 

With a bow of intense mockery he went out from 
her presence, 

CHAPTERII. 

In the pleasant and fertile Weald of Sussex is 
Chessom Grange, another country home, to which 
we would now call the attention of the reader. 

Upon the same bright June morning upon which 
occurred the iuterview just described, two persons 
were sauntering down the short wide sweep that led 
from the ample porch to the open trees. 

The elder of the two was Mr. Chessom, a short, 
stout man, with a red face and an apoplectic look, 
evidently an advocate of generous living. He hada 
genial countenance, bright with intelligence, and 
beaming with an irrepressible jollity. 

He was equipped for a ride, and led by the bridle 
a favourite thoroughbred, whom he intended to 
mount at the gate. 

His companion was a young girl, who was en- 
dowed with bright beauty, as piquant as it was rare. 
She had the archness, the purity, the sweetness of an 
unspoiled child, yet in her eyes was the tender gra- 
vity of the woman. 

“It’s rather warm for you, papa, to ride over to 
Horsham on the mere chauce of getting a letter from 
Edmund,” she observed. 

“I wish Edmund was here, Dora,” he murmured. 

“But why?” questioned Dora. “It’s a great deal 
pleasanter when he’s away, papa. He’s so sombre 
and cross, and all he cares for is to make money. 
I must say so, if he is my brother! Thank fortune, 
he and I are not alike! We might as well have been 
children of different parents,” 

Mr. Chessom’s mouth twitched a little. A shadow 
of trouble appeared in his honest eyes. 

“ People who are dissimilar are generally the best 





About Edmund, Dora,” and Mr. Chessom forced a 
smile, under which lay hiddena deep anxiety. “He 
isn't, perhaps, now, the sort of man you'd like for a 
husband! Eh, Dora?” 

The young girl made a comical grimace, as if she 
had tasted something bitter. 

“ Our Edmund the style of man I should like in a 
husband!’’she exclaimed. “Oh, dear papa, what 
taste you have! And as for me. why——” 

She paused, her gaze drooping, her sparkling face 
suddenly flushing. 

“ And as for you, Dora,” he asked, taking up her 
words, “ you prefer a town gallant, an elegant, fine- 
mannered gentleman, like Mr. Felix Warner, who 
comes to the Grange so often ?” 

Dora hung her head, but that very act was suffi- 
cient answer. 

Mr. Chessom sighed. His thoughts went back to 
his own private anxieties. 

Mr. Chessom’s manner alarmed Dora. 

“How grave you look, papa! Are you troubled 
about anything ?” she said. 

“TI was just thinking, Dora, that I have something 
totell you when I get home. I meant to tell before 
this, but have kept putting it off,” said Mr. Chessom, 
with a sort of desperation. “It is time you kuew it. 
If anything were to happen——” 

He broke off abruptly, drew the girl to him, kiss- 
ing her, and then, with another nervous laugh, led 
his horse to astong mounting-step near, took his place 
in his saddle, and rode off. 

“ Poor little girl!” he muttered, under his breath. 
“ What will become of her when lam gone? I must 
not put off making my will another day. After I see 
the doctor, I'll go on to the lawyer’s. Poor, poor 
little Dora!” 

Dora stood there in the shade of an acacia-tree 
until her father had vanished out of sight, and for 
some time longer, idly twisting the ribbons of her 
sun-hat, and musing on his strange words and ac- 
tions. She became deeply thoughtful, but was 
aroused at length by the sound of rapidly approaching 
footsteps. 

Looking up hastily, she beheld a small, ragged boy, 
with dusty bare feet and a brimless hat, whose face 
she had often seen at the hamlet.. 

This boy came up to her and took off his hat, 
saying: 

“ Bean’t you Miss Chessom ?” 

Dora replied in the affirmative. 

“Then ’ere’s a note for yer!” said the boy. 

Dora opened the note, and scanned its contents. 

They were brief but startling, running as follows: 

“To Miss Dora Chessom.—Years ago poverty and 
deep trouble compelled a mother to give away her 
child to strangers. For years she never looked on 
its face, never heard its voice. But when she began 
to grow feeble, and her other children died one by 
one, and she was all alone in the world, her heart 
went back ‘to her first-born, the one who had been 
brought up as the child of strangers. Dora, do you 
not understand me? Hasnature never whispered to 
you that you are not of Mr. Chessom’s blood? You 
are that child! And I—I am that poor mother. Say 
nothing—but come to me! Let me look upon your 
face, if but for one minute. You will find me at the 

wayside inn, the Hare and Hounds. Ask for 
“Mrs. Narr.” 

Dora crumpled the note fiercely in her little band, 

“It is not true,” she muttered. “ It cannot be true! 
I know better. Papa is my father! The woman 
shall be arrested. She cannot impose upon me!” 

She fought with a strange feeling for a brief space, 
and then she said: 

“T will goto this woman. I can at least see her. 
There is some mistake,‘or she is an impostor, and 
should be punished.” 

She tied on her hat and moved slowly down the 
road, a gray pallor on her face, and a heavy and ter- 
rible foreboding settling down upon her heart. What 
if, after all, the letter should be true? 

She placed the crushed note in her pocket and 
walked on briskly. On arriving at the quaint old 
inn she inquired for “ Mrs. Narr,” and was shown 
into a room, where the woman was waiting for her. 

“You are Mrs. Narr?” asked Dora, with quiet. 
girlish dignity, and with a steady self-possession, 
that surprised herself. 

“T am,” was the reply, in an eager voice. “ You 
got my note? You are Dora?” 

“Tam Miss Chessom,” replied Dora, with an un- 
conscious hauteur. 

“Then you never suspected that you were not 
Squire Chessom’s daughter?” she exclaimed. 

“Of course not. Why should I suspect anything 
so strange and proposterous ?” 

“Ido not wonder that you refuse to believe my 
assertions,” said the woman, humbly and depreca- 
tingly. “ But, at least, listen to me. Hear what I 
have tosay, and then judge for yourself. I can prove 





of friends,” he said. “People like their opposites. 


the truth of my story.” 








As Mrs. Narr proceeded in her recital of circum- 
stances with which the reader need not here become 
acquainted, Dora’s gaze wavered now and then, and 
she turned away her head. She was beginning, in 
spite of herself, to believe the woman’s story. 

At its conclusion, Mrs. Narr, with a quick, keen 
glance at the slight, bowed figure, said: 

“ You will not refuse to recognise me now ?” 

She came nearer to the girl. 

There was a short, sharp conflict in Dora’s soul. 
The precision, exactness, and earnestness of tho 
woman impressed her with a sense of her truthful- 
ness, 

She stood up, trembling with a terrible agitation: 

“Tf your story is true,” she said, “ you cannot 
object to my telling it to my father,” and she spoke 
the name firmly—half defiantly. “If he says it is 
true, we will then talk the matter over. If he says 
it is not trae——” 

She paused, and her heart sank within her. Her 
conversation with Mr. Chessom that morning, and 
his mysterious allusions to his son Edmund as her 
a lover, came back to her with chilling 

orce. 

“He will say that it is true,” said Mrs. Narr, 
“even if he blames me for telling you !” 

“ All this can be discussed after I have seen papa,” 
said Dora, calmly. “You will, without doubt, hear 
from him to-morrow.” 

ras bowed quietly, opened the door, and passed 
out. 

She had gone but a few paces along the road—her 
step languid, her head drooping—when she heard the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs behind her, and then a fresh 
and pleasant voice calling her name. 





CHAPTER IIIf. 

Lorp CHAmpney retired to his chamber, remaining 
within it an hour or more, by which time his luggage 
had arrived from Cromer. At the end of the period 
named he came forth, ascertained that a messenger 
had been despatched to Norwich with a telegram 
to his kinsman, Mr. Felix Warner, and then 
taking up his hat, he went below, making his 
Way out to the group on the lawn. 

The Lady Barbara arose at his approach, welcom- 
ing him with a quiet though cold salutation, 

She was a proud woman, proud to her heart's 
core. Notfor worlds would she have had her guests 
know of the stato of affairs between her husband 
and herself. At the luncheon-table she had quietly 
announced Lord Champney’s resignation of his post 
abroad, and his return to England, and his pre- 
sence at Saltair,and no one except Willard Ames— 
not even her niece—suspected that this return was 
unwelcome to her. - 

The announcement had created quite a flutter 
among the guests, Lord Champney’s reputation as a 
diplomatist ranking high. They looked up now as 
he came near, with ill-concealed curiosity and 
deference. The Lady Barbara hastened to effect the 
necessary introductions. 

“T am last but not least,” said Ames, coming 
forward with a smile. ‘Jet me hope that no intro- 
duction is necessary to recall me to Lord Champney’s 
mind. Welcome home, my lord.” 

He held out his hand with boyish frankness. 

For a single instant Lord Champney hesitated, 
haughtily disinclined to accept it. But he was as 
proud as was the Lady Barbara, and choking down 
his anger and resentfulness, he held out his hand in 
a lifeless fashion, permitting Ames to grasp it, 
which he did heartily. 

“TI do remember you, Mr. Ames,” he said, and 
with a significance meant to strikeand appal two of 
his hearers. “I havea good memory for my friends 
and my enemies alike! I never forget a kindness— 
I never forgive an injury! 

The Lady Barbara heard her husband's words, and 
knew that they were meant to stab her heart like so 
many arrows, 

She grew a little paler, and murmuring something 
about the closeness of the air, walked towards the 
cliff, upon the verge of which was a stone balustrade. 
She reached the balustrade, and leaned heavily upon 
it, looking seaward with eyes that saw nothing. 

Her husband and Willard Ames both noticed her 
departure, and the strange quiver that shook her 
slender figure as she stood on the cliff, her light 
garments fluttering in the breeze. 

The heart of the former yearned over her with 
a great and passionate love. He would have given 
worlds, had he possessed them, to gather her to 
his heart, and know her to be true aiid faithful 
to him, and to know that she also loved him, He 
would have followed her, but his pride withheld 
him. 

Willard Ames quietly took measures that her lady- 
ship’s withdrawal from the group should not be 
noticed ; and gradually they dispersed, leaving ouly 
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bara’s nieco—on tho lawn, the first and the last 
engaged in conversation. 

Ames approached the Lady Barbara before she 
marked his approach. She started as he leaned 
beside her on the balustrade, crossing hisarms before 
him, and stole a glance over her shoulder in sudden 
apprehensiveness. 

Yes, as she had instantly feared, Lord Champney 
was looking at them with a brow like night, while 
he made smiling remarks to Ada, 

“Barbara,” said Willard, reading her husband's 
surveillance in her suddenly dilating eyes, “has that 
man begun where he left off years ago, when you 
two parted? Has he resumed his wicked, causeless 
jealousy ?” 

“Ob, hush! hush! Willard,” uttered the Lady 
Barbara, with a shiver. “Remember he is my 
husband. I feel strangely troubled, Willard; it is 
about Colonel Effingham. Ho.is at Cromer again.” 

Willard Ames started. 

“Again!” he repeated. “He has annoyed you 
enough, Barbara. The scoundrel !” 

The Lady Barbara’s cheek flushed. 

“Lord Champney was jealous of him also, in the 
old days,” she said. ‘“ He -knew that Colonel 
Effingham had offered me his hand, and that I 
had refused him. The colonel’s marrisge, how- 
ever, quieted his suspicions in that direction. But 
the colonel’s wife is dead now, and I could.al- 
most believe that some secret enemy of mine— 
Felix Warner, perhaps—has bribed the Colonel to 
infariate my husband, and to—to try to compromise 
me in my husband's sight.” 

“And you dare not tell this perplexity to Lord 
Ohampney. Poor Barbara! I do not see that Ican 
help you ;” and Willard Ames sighed heavily. 

At this juncture a step was heard on the lawn be- 
hind them, Starting, they turned, and beheld Lord 
Champney, his face aflame and convulsed with a 
bitter rage. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, with sarcastic emphasis. 
“T fear I have disturbed you! Ibeg your pardon!” 

“You do not disturb us, Sidney,” said his wife, 
with a forced and feeble smile. ‘“ We shall be glad 
of your company !” 

“Oh, no doubt!” sneered his lordship. “Very 
glad! Youlookso! ButI have nothing to say to 
you. I desire a private interview with Mr. Ames. 
ff he is a gentleman he will not refuse it!” 

There was a deep menace in his lordship’s tones, 
and a deep menace in his eyes. 

“lam willing to grant the interview you seck, 
my lord,” said Ames, proudly. ‘There goes the 
dinner-bell. We will dine first—to keep up appear- 
ances before the Lady Barbara’s guests—and then I 
shall be happy to hear what you have to say to me!” 

Lord Champney bowed a cold assent, and the 
three moved towards the house, the guests comiag 
from the garden to join them. 

The dinner over, the Lady Barbara led her guests 
back to the drawing-room, Lord Champney and 
Willard Ames repairing, however, to the flower- 
garden. 

“ Have you asked me to meet you here as a friend 
or e8 an enemy, Lord Champney?” asked Ames, 
quictly. 

His lordship sneered. 

“Did you think it possible that you and I could 
mect as friends ?” he demanded. 

* Certainly,” said Ames, calmly. “ Why should we 
not? Your wife is my kinswoman. I have always 
regarded her as a dear sister, for such she has been 
to me. I was her father’s ward, you know, and 
Barbara and I were brought up like brother and 
sister.” 

“ Yes, I know you were both brought up together,” 
his lordship said, coldly. 

“Barbara is nearly of my age,” said Ames, coolly, 
disregarding his companion’s unfriendly manner. 
“She is but a year or so my junior. It is rather odd 
that she will be my aunt by marriage—that is, if 
Ada will consent to marry me. I’m going to risk 
iny fate to-morrow. 

“‘Do you mean that you love and want to marry 
Ada Gower?” demanded Lord Champney, looking at 
Ames as if he would probe his soul. 

“T do!” answered Ames, his face lighting up with 
a happy glow. ‘“ Ada has encouraged me, and I be- 
lieve that she returns my love.” 

Even Lord Champney, suspicious as he was by 
nature, could not discredit this statement. His face 
flushed, and an uneasy look crept into his eyes. 

“ Ames,” he said, abruptly, fixing his eyes in an 
eagle glance on Ames’ face, “I had a fanoy that you 
loved Barbara once. Did you?” 

“Tloved her asa brother loves a sister—in no 
other way,” said Ames meeting Lord Champuey’s gaze 
fully and honestly. Barbara was but a child when 
she married you. She was not seventeen. When 
you left her and went abroad she was but little more 
than eighteen, and I was not yet twenty. I wasnot 





old enough to think of love. even if you did me the 
honour to be jealous of me.” 

“ Do you still love Barbara, my lord?” 

“Love her? Yes—a thousand times better than 
I love my own soul!” cried Lord Champney, with a 
passionate fervour. But it is toolate! If she ever 
loved me, her love is vanished! No love could sur- 
vive the treatment I have bestowed upon her, yet I 
would die to regain her love!” 

“Why don’t you tell her so ?” asked Ames, pity- 
ingly. “I believe—despite all that has passed—that 
she loves you still. Whena woman like Barbara 
loves, she loves for ever.” 

“ Ames, I have told her. I have laid my heart at 
her feet. I have prayed her to forgive me.” 

“ And she ?” 

** She spurned me, as I must confess I deserved to 
be spurned. She does not love me.” 

Willard linked his arm in that of Lord Champney 
and the two moved slowly down the path, 

“ Have you any idea who could have forged those 
letters you discovered, Champney, which wrought 
all this trouble?” the former asked. 

“None. I have notan enemy—at least, I had not 
one at that time.” 

“ But Barbara might have had,” suggested Ames. 
“ Will you give me leave to speak freely ?” 

“ Certainly. Say on.” 

“ Well, then, Champney, who would be most inte- 
rested in effecting a separation between you and 
your wife? Who,in default of you having issue, 
would succeed to your title and estates ?” 

My-cousin and secretary, elix Warner.” 

“Exactly. Cannot Felix Warner be at the bot- 
tom of this trouble?” 

Ilis lordship started, his cheeks flushing. 

“Impossible!” he ejaculated. ‘Felix has never 
said anything against Barbara; at least, he has 
always declared his belief in her innocence of any 
intended wrong agaiust me. Felix! Why is he 
the truest friend I have in the world! I would as 
soon believe in an angel’s guilt as in his! You 
don’t know Felix, Ames,” 

“Then who could it have been?” asked Ames, his 
theory shattered, 

“That is a mystery which time may or may not 
reveal,” said Lord Champney, sighing. 

“Your trust in Barbara is restored ?” 

“Perfectly. I have been a jealous fool, and I 
have myself to blame for the ruin of my happiness,” 
said his lordship, bitterly. 


CHAPTER IV. 

As the sound of a horse’s hoofs behind her on the 
pleasant country road, and of a voice calling her 
name, struck Dora Chessom’s hearing, after leaving 
the Hare and Hounds inn, she started, half halted, 
and looked back. 

“Good morning, Miss Dora,” said the rich and 
pleasant voice of the horsoman. ~ 

“Qh, it’s the youvg squire!” said Dora, her pale 
face brightening. ‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Weir. 
I am getting into the general habit of culling you 
‘the young squire!’”’ 

“It used to be Noel! observed the horseman, 
smiling, yet half reproachfully. “May I keep you 
company to the Grauge, Miss Dora? Iwas on my 
way there when I so fortunately overtook you.” 

Without waiting for a formal consent—perhaps 
reading his answer in her friendly eyes—the young 
gentleman dismounted, and walked slowly at her side 
leading his horse. ; 

He was Noel Weir, who had come into possession 
of Weir Halland a fine fortune when a mere lad. 
He was now some three or four-and-twenty years 
old, and one of the finest specimens of young manhood 
to be foundin the kingdom. 

His manner rather embarrassed Dora, who began 
to entertain @ sudden eonviction of his errand. 

* Dora, can’t you guess what [ want to say?” 

The young man cane nearer to her, caught sight 
of the bluslies on her drooping face, and proceeded 
at once to open his heart to her. 

‘“‘ Dora,” he exclaimed, in a voice that trembled, 
“ Dora, can’t you guess what I want to say? Do 
you know why I have haunted the Granye ever since 
I came home from Oxford? It was to meet your 
snnny smiles, Dora—to see your lovely face! You 
don’t know how dreary and dark the old Hall seems 
to meafter I have paid a visit to the Grange. Dora, 
I want to transfer the light of the Grange to my 
home! Iwantyou! I love you—I love you!” 

He spoke eagerly and impetuously, all the ardour 
of his nature glowingin his manner. 

‘Oh, Noel!” said Dora, in a low, pained voice; 
“T had not dreamed of this! I regard you as 
a friend—as a brother ; but not—not inthe way you 
wish! We can never be more to each other than we 
are now!” F 

The young man breathed hard. His face became 
shadowed with a great grief. 





“ Never, Dora?” he said, huskily. 
never?” 

‘Never, Noel! I appreciate the. great honour you 
have done me, and | shall always pray for your hap- 
piness. I cannot be your wife, but let us continu 
to be friends!” 

“ You love another, Dora?” asked Mr. Weir, ina 
broken voice, 

“J—I don’t know!” she stammored, her face burn- 
ing with blushes. “I don’t kuow my ‘owa :mind, 
Noel!” 

“Thad feared that you would like Mr, Warner, 
with his town breeding and foreigu manners,” said 
the young man, in a grieved voice, yet without bit- 
terness. “I do not trust him, Dora, yet I trust you 
will be happy with him, if youmarry him. Whoever 
you wed, and wherever you go, Dora, I pray that you 
may be happy. Good-bye, Dora!” 

He pressed her hand earnestly, mounted his horse, 
and dashed furiously away in the direction he had 
come. 

“ There goes one of the.truast, noblest. souls that 
ever lived!” said Dora to herself, as she looked after 
him. “If he had spoken sooner——” 

She sighed, leaving her sentence unfinished, and 
walked up the short path to the house. 

As she entered, a gentleman arose from a sofa by 
the wide west window, and greeted her with a pro- 
found bow. 

“Mr. Warner!” she exclaimed, in a! bright coz- 
fusion. “ This is.a surprise.” 

“A pleasant one, I liope,” was the quick response 
“T met Mr. Chessom, on his way’to Horsham, and 
he told me I must cheer you up in his absence, | 
am glad to have you to myself an hour, Miss Dora. 
Mr. Chessom has never seemed to appreciate, or 
even see, my efforts tosee youalone. Some strange 
good fortune has befriended me to-day !” 

ile laughed softly, and re-seated himself, 

Dora stole a shy glance at him. 

Ile was tall and commanding in form—nearly as 
much so as his cousin, Lord Champney. He was 
the type of the fashionable man of his class, wear- 
ing his hair parted in the centre, like a woman's, 
aud having loug tawny side-whiskers, which near!) 
reached his shoulders. He had a distinguished ai: 
—the result of long residence abroad—was a masta’ 
of the art of flattery, and a consummate hypocrite, 

“You look pale this morning, Miss. Dora,” said 
Warner, as the glow faded from her cheeks, “ You 
look ill!” 

“Tam not well,” answered Dora—“that is, I do 
not feel quite myself.” 

Felix Warner drew nearer to her, and gently lifted 
the little hand that lay in her lap. 

“This is a prize,” he said, caressing the hand, 
“for some happy fellow! Is it reserved for Mr. 
Weir, Miss Dora?” 

“‘ No—no,” said Dora, her cheeks scarlet. 

* How well your fair brow would become a coronet, 
Dora! You would make a glorious Lady Champuey ; 
and if I survive my cousin, I shall be tie next Lord 
Champney. Nature never meant that.such a jewel as 
you should be wasted on a simple country squire. It 
meant, rather, that you should have.a fitting setting 
of rank and worldly. honours.”’ 

Dora did not answer, bat Warner knew that sho 
was listening to him. Her heart fluttered; the 
glow came and went in her cheeks, and her eyes 
drooped yet lower. 

“Dora,” whispered Warner, with soft gentleness, 
“ you are strangely silent. You have not been play- 
ing with me, after all? Say that you love me, Dora. 
Say that you will be my wife! Will you give mo 
this little hand, and the heart with it ?” 

He laid down the hand upomher knee. It fluttered 
there a moment, softly, and then stole back into his 
cool grasp. 

“My own Dora,” he whispered, bending over as 
if to kiss her. ; 

Dora gently put him away, and looked up at him, 
her face pale, her eyes glowing. 

“ Mr. Warner,” she said, in a low and troubled 
voice, ‘are you sure that you love me?” 

“Sure? I would lay down my life for you, my 
peerless Dora.” 5 

“You do not think our stations in life too uu- 
equal ?” ; 

‘* Not too unequal, Dora. And our station will be 
the same when we are married.” 

* But,” said Dora, desperately, “suppose—sup- 
pose that I were not really a Chessom—not Mr. 
Chessom’s daughter, but only a poor girl whom he 
had adopted out of generous pity. Would you love 
mé just the same? Would you want me for your 
wife?” 

“I see, Dora, you want to try me. You want to 
make sure that it is not Mr. Chessom’s riches I am 
after, but yourself. Let your little heart be at rest. 
1 should love you just the same if your origin wer? 
obscure, or if you were simply a dependent op 
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Mr. Chessom’s bounty. _ It is you I love, Dora, not 
your probable dowry.” 

. Despite her» happiness, there was.a shadow on 
Dorn’s face which Warner exerted himself to remove, 
soon succeeding in the effort. He lingered an hour 
longer, and ‘then ordered his horse and rodeaway, 
bis mind in a state of sup tentment 

Dora stood by the window and looked after him 
sith a-wistfal gaze. 

“Will his love stand the test before it?” she 
thought. “Will.it survive the discovery of :my 
is trne—and I feel that 
it is—papa must tell Felix all. Of course he will 
Jove me just the same. He said he would. And 
yet, somehow, I feel strangely gloomy. There is 
trouble ahead for me, I believe. I have strange 
foreboding of it.” 

._ (To becontinued.) 


THE LOVE OF A LIFETIME. 


“‘Goop-BYB, Allen—don’t mp my us here at home,” 
faltered a fair, lovely girl, as gave her hand to 

0 Allen w on the deck of a steamer 
pe from Liverpool to an Italian port. He had 
dade all the reat adieu with a steady look, bright 











«smiles, and gay, cheerful words, and. she was the | had 


last, standing a dittle apart from the others, when 
BS no SE 

“Is never you, » where’er 3 
but will. you remember me ?” 4 4 

“I iy,” she uttered, in.a voice that strove 
to be playful and indifferent, but which nevertholess 
belied the bright smile upon her face. She couid not 
meet the earnest eyes were looking down upon 
her, and for a moment neither spoke, while he still 
held her hand. 

At last a happy idea seemed to strike him, for a 

pened the corners of his 
mouth, and rejoining the group, he said, in his old, 
sportive manner : 

‘“‘T think the ladies ought to give me some me- 
mento, or talisman, against the trials and tempta- 
tions of # foreign life—a ringlet, or-——” 

“ Won't you take a kiss, Allen?” broke ont his 
friend Harry, langhingly. 

‘You have said it, Hal—it is what I never shonld 
have dared.” 

Of course, the ladies put a veto on this, all but 
his sister Grace—for the rest, they forthwith gaily 
commenced a search for gifts. One took a ribbon 
from her neck, another flung him a glove which he 
gallantly caught and pressing to his lips, placed 
within his bosom; another, a little, careless, hoy- 
denish thing, put an emerald ring upon his finger. 
Mary was the only one who had nothing for him. 

“T am.sorry,” she said, as he looked at, her in- 


‘quiringly, “1 have nothing suitable.” 


** Will you allow me to padge 4 

She bowed her head and blushed, while he severed 
a soft brown curl from the drooping with a 
small penknife. 

Something like a tear dimmed her eye as she saw 
him place it reverently beside jictured face of 
his mother, and then restore the locket to his bosom. 
A few more adieus,.a few more pleasant promises, 
a few more hand clasps, and the little party left 
_ ship, and waved their “ good-bye’s” from the 
shore. 

Allen Heywood stood upon the deck, bowing and 
smiling, his head uncovered, and the wild, wanton 
May wind frolicking with his brown curls, and 
kissing his cheek into. blushes. He was enough to 
turn the head and witch the heart of any woman— 
so gay and handsome and smiling ;. so full of quick, 
warm feeling and charming courtesy as he was. 
No wonder Mary Carroll loved him, though he had 
never made her a formal offer of his hand. He 
would be true to her? Would not the very quali- 
ties which endeared him to society prove her:worst 
‘enemies ? 

Oh Mary, do not look so confidently at that gay, 
fascinating figure, which the steamer is fast bear- 
ing away from your vision. Turn away, and forget 
him, as in all probability he will you amid the 
dazzle and shine of foreign splendour. Heis young, 
tich, handsome and impulsive. You are none of 
these—that fair, expressive face is not beautiful or 
dazzling in its quiet loveliness. That form is too 
petite to be royal and majestic; turn away and 
gather up courage! But the smile upon her lip is 
full of loving faith ; her step elastic with hope as 
she walks homeward. 

There was a small party that night at one of her 
young friend’s,and Mary, agreeably to her promise 
—for her inclination would have detained her at 
home—attended. 

‘* We shall have some rare fun, Mary,” said her 
young hostess, Annie Hauton, as she met Mary at 
the door, ‘‘ for Monsieur Dunois, that old i'rench 
Juggler and fortune-teller, has promised to come.” 

“What an absurd idea, Anna!” exclaimed her 
elder sister, lifting her eyes from the flowers she 
was assorting, in disdain. 





“Absurd or not, Arabel, he’s coming, for 
papa said so. For my part, I do like something 
omaring ot postion, comnetios Sasides this ever- 

g polkaing and schottishing. Everybody 
knows that your parties, Bel, are the deapidoss 


things in the world. I heard Harry Gordon say of 
the last one that it was a terrible affair, and he was 
bored to death.” 


The colour deepened with anger on Arabel’s 
round cheeks, and an angry retort was on her lip, 
when gentle Mary Carroll interrupted it with : 

* Oh, = naughty little Anna, why not tell the 
whole—that he should be bored to death at fashion- 
able parties ‘were it not for one star—charming 
Arabel Hauton.’”’ 

The angry colour faded from Arabel’s cheek, and 
the sharp word was left unsaid, while Mary, the 
peace-maker, linked her arm within Anna’s, and 
went up to the ing-room. 

It was rare fun, indeed, as the giddy Anna “had 
predicted. Pierre Dunois, besides ‘his accomplish- 
ments as juggler and seer, wasmevit of no mean 
order, and even the stately ‘Arabel was fain to ac- 
knowledge his amusing powers. ‘The fortune-telling 
was left until the last, and “aegay young heart 
beat high as the prophetic words fell upon her ear. 
At the commencement of the oracles, Mary Carroll 
withdrawn from the group, and stole off to the 
conservatory near which they stood. She had al- 
ways/had a ce, @,-seoret dread of having 
the fture , and mow, with the sweet me- 
mories of the d@sy busy at her heart, she shrank 
from prophecies which should disturb this 
dream. She searsely owned that she believed them, 
but she ‘kneweno 


of herself to be aware that it 

waa best to'keap from any such amusement, 

if she wantedan untroubled heart. But Gracie Hey- 

wood, missiag her brothei’s favourite from the 
group, : 

1 Carroll? Mary, dear, where are 


— ?” ani ‘Mary had nothing to do butemerge 
rom’ . 

“4 iss ‘Modesty, you thought to escape, did 
you? ‘Butwe shan’t let you off so eoatty 80 don’t 
spare her monsieur, but tellns all you know 

f ”, od on the lively Grace, 


o > 
as she drew. her companion up to the seer. 

Pierre Dumeis'took the slender white’ hand in his, 
and spreadvont'the rosy fingers till he had a fair 
i ypalm. Thelook of mirth and 
: his face, and.an expression 
of deep interest, for ‘the first time that. evening, 
was — ai i, ms 

“ Lady, you wi deeply disappointed in one 
you love—faithless and ul, he will win the 
love of a titled dame, less fairyand far less pure 
than the one he leaves ; but you will have your re- 
venge—in the same foreign clime you will be wooed 
and won to a station, far above the high-born wo- 
man, that of a loving and honoured wife.” 

Mary had long ago learned to control her emo- 
tions, so that thofe who saw the same calm smile 
upon her lips, with perhaps a little deeper colour, 
knew not of the fearful torebodings that agitated 
her heart, as Pierre Dunois relinquished her hand. 
What was it to her now, that in after years she 
should be a loved and honoured wife, if Allen Hey- 
wood was to prove false to her? She heeded not 
the happiness that came from other hands but his. 
She was beginning early to learn the misery of those 
words—“ Faithless and forgetful.” 

* * * * *% 

It was the 1st of May in Florence—soft, sunny 
Florence, redolent of luxury and enjoyment, Gay 
groups, pedestrians, and elegant vehicles loaded 
with fair freights, moved along the Casino. at the 
fashionable hour. Among the horsemen was a 
young man in a plain English citizen’s dress, yet 
remarkable for his singular beauty and elegant 
carriage. 

“ Look! ’tis the young Englishman,”’ said a hand- 
some girl in Italian, as he rode past. ‘‘ One can see 
that he is a gentleman, by the way he carries him- 


“Hush! Bianca! he will hear you.” 

But the object.of their remarks neither heard nor 
saw the speakers. He was evidently in search of 
someone, for the restless blue eyes wandered in dis- 
appointment from each fair occupant of the elegant 
vehicles. Presently the colour flushes warmly up 
the fair, almost pale cheeks—the eager, searching 
expression gives place to an excited satisfaction, 
and spurring his Sieas to a gallop, he reins up at 
the side of a coroneted carriage, with his uncovered 
head bowed to the horse’s neck. The lady within is 
the beautiful and brilliant Marchesa B——. She 
greets her young admirer with graceful cordiality, 
and for an hour he paces beside her window, con- 
versing in the sweet, seductive Italian, or listen- 
ing to the music of the band. 

Allen Heywood—for it is he, dear reader—goes 
home that night from a féte-a-téte supper at the 
Marchesa’s, his head and heart bewildered by her 
magical attractions. Long after midnight he is 
sitting by the open window of his room, striving 


‘keep him 





in vain to cool the fever of his brow by the balmy 
breeze of Italy. F . 

It is five years since he bade adieu to England— 
the mist of forgetfulness is slowly overclouding its 
memories. “Leaning his forehead on his hand, he 
gave himself up fo Greams of the past. For the 
first time for months, a pang of remorse shot 
through him, ashe contrasted his present life with 
the one he had left behind. Sinking his head upon 
his clasped hands, he spoke aloud, almost uncon- 
sciously, those beautiful lines : 

“Oh, m ! fragrant with the bloom 
Of heather bells and roses.” 

‘The en _ of his ewn voice startled him, and 
With a half shiver he:turned to close the lattice. As 
his hand rested on the sill,,he saw for'the first time 
a bunch ,of forget-me-nots, freshly gathered, and 
emitting a fragranee.so home-like and bygone that 
the tears started to Allen’s eyes, and his lip 
qoivereane emotion. ‘The ‘first thrill of fecling 
over, an en came a wonderingsurprise as to the 
giver, and the means by whieh’ placed upon 
the window-sill: he was sure he hadgiven the key 
to Antoine wher he went out im the morning, and 
the servant had said no one had heen admitted dur- 


ing his absence. It was very: , eertainly. 
He turned them round in the bri ight, and 
for a moment the «thought 6f the’ flashed 


upon him, but he dismissed :theédea atitha smile. 
She would nevergend a modest bunghef forget-110- 
nots. Perhaps.itwas the gift of: flower- 
girl, who sold him such exquisitebenquets every 
day? No, therewas somethi @mmassuming, so 
utterly regardless of artistic sand taste in this 
simple cluster of pale, blue flowers, he felt sure it 
must have some hidden ing ted witli 
the Ms or a fil ml. “* Who knows but 
there is a note concealed in :the fastening? such 
bro often ‘happen inthis romantic, impassioned 
y.* 4 

_“*Good heavens; what does ‘this mean?” ho 
ejaculated aloud, as tearing off the paper about the 
stems, he saw a , Silken tress of bright brown 
hair, so like, so ingly like, the one he remem- 
bered to have severed from Mary Carroll’s young 
head years sage, that the perspiration started to 





his brow, his -hand to his head, he 
thought: “Am ing ?”’ 

No; he still held the rippling eurl between his 
fingers—a reality. a sudden im- 


pulse, he about amid old relics and love- 
tokens, until hefinds the very locket containing his 
mother's picture and ‘that ring of soft brown hair, 
lying close.against the pictured face. He remem- 
bers ce aoe about the talisman that was to 

temptation. How often he had 
thopeht of them! It might have been remorse, and 
it-mighthave been a tenderer feeling that caused 
him to slip ‘the black ribbon about his neck, and 
conceal tae locket in his bosom. A half blush stole 
over his face as he did so, for Allen Heywood had 
long left behind him any little romance or senti- 
ment that brightened his youthful days. But it 
was done, and who may say but the sweet sleep— 
sweeter than he had known for months, might not 
have been won by this same talisman ? 

“ Where has my truant hid himself?” asked the 
Marchesa, in silvery Italian, as Allen, after a week’s 
absence, again sought her presence. A faint colour 
tinged his cheek, as he made some evasive reply. 

The Marchesa looked unusually lovely. A week’s 
absence of her young English admirer had ac- 
quainted her with the true state of her affections, 
or rather ambition, for he was a bon parti, as her 
own fortunes were in a ruinous state. 

Passionately fond of music as Allen was, therich, 
cultivated voice of the Marchesa, as she poured 
forth her bird notes, captivated him anew. The 
wily but fascinating woman. saw her advantage, and 
began warbling in his own tongue, sweetly and 
brokenly, Burns’ “ Bonnie Doon.” 

It was a chef-d’e@uvre of feminine policy: What 
her own brilliant music had failed to accomplish, 
this little simple air had bronght about, and Allen 
was utterly subdued when she turned her liquid 
eyes upon him. There was sadness, timidity, and 
love in that passionate gaze, and bending over her, 
he grasped the small, jewelled hand, which still 
rested on the harp, and carried it to his lips. He 
felt that she was already won, that he had but to 
speak to seal the bond; but as he stooped still 
lower to catch a glimpse of the eoquetfishly-aver- 
ted face, the locket which he had hung round his 
neck the night before, fell out, and striking against 
his hand, the golden lid flew open, and disclosed 
the sweet, sad face of his mother, encireled by that 
golden ring of hair, like a halo. Blessed talisman! 
it brought him back to reason and reality, and in- 
voluntarily he loosed his warm graspupon the hand 
in his. The Marchesa saw this little incident, and 
the sudden cooling of her ardent admirer, and 
with great womanly tact, she putout her hand for 
the miniature as he was restoring it, and in her 
ordinarily gracious tones, as if no tender little 
episode had just occurred, said : 
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(HOME, SWEET HOME.] 


“‘ Nay, allow me to see it.” 

Without placing it in her hand, he touched the 
spring, and held it before her. 

“Your lady-love ?” 

“ No—my mother.” 

** And this ring of hair?” 

She was looking at him with a bland yet scruti- 
nising gaze. 

“* A friend, lady.’ 

A low, silvery laugh escaped from the Marchesa’s 
ips. 

“Nay, nay! young cavaliers don’t carry locks 
of bright hair about, unless it belongs to some 
sweetheart.” 

Allen did not reply; she had touched a tender 
chord. Fora moment the lady regarded him with 
a sad, sorrowful gaze, and as he at last looked up 
and met it, she laid her hand upon his, and said, in 
subdued accents : 

‘Signor is home-sick. I know what thatis; I 
felt it when in France. Let me sing you something 
of home, and then we will say addio.” 

It was indeed of home she sang in that syren 
voice: “‘Home, Sweet Home.” Faultless and 
sweet were those tones, but it was, nevertheless, a 
bad stroke of policy for the lovely Marchesa. As 
the well-known melody and words struck upon his 
ear, the dreamy expression of pleasure disappeared, 
anda bright, sharp look came over his face. 

What did she know of “ home, sweet home?” 
He looked around the old palace saloon, and remem- 
bered what crowds he had met there—what men he 


still meets there almost nightly ; and with all these | 


the Marchesa is as gracious as with him. 

He remembers, too, the women he had met there 
—countesses and duchesses, with their painted 
cheeks, and characters which no paint could 
brighten ; he remembers all this, and shudders with 
an inward thanksgiving at his escape. Ay, sing 
away, beautiful Marchesa, with those cleft lips, 


those drooping eyelids, and white arms displayed 
to admiration on the shining harp-strings ! 

‘* Good-bye, Allen ; don’t forget us here at home.” 

** Where did this come from, Antoine ?” 

The servant looked up at the bunch of forget- 
me-nots, which Allen held in his hand, with won- 
oe amazement, and disclaimed all knowledge 
of it. 

“Are you certain no one has obtained the key of 
my rooms in my absence?” 

** Sure, signor.” 

“Well, you may go. I suppose it’s all magic,” 
he said, laughingly to himself, after closing the 
door. 

Magic, indeed, it seemed, when day after day, on 
his return from a walk or drive, a fresh bunch of 
the same flowers greeted him. He tried every 
means but one to ascertain the bringer, and this 
last he determined to put into execution as soon 
as possible. 

It was on the Sabbath, and after breakfasting in 
his own room, he prepared himself for going out as 
usual ; but, instead of leaving the room, he opened 
and shut the door with considerable noise, and 
turning the key, placed it in his pocket, and silently, 
as if velvet shod, stole back to the soft cushions of 
the lounge in a cool, dim corner of the room, and 
took up a book to while away the time, while he 
patiently awaited the solving of the mystery. 

The morning flew by—the dinner hour came ; yet 
there was no evidence of its being explained. Once 
or twice he had been startled by a gay langh, or 
the footsteps of some neighbour, but it brought 
not the results for which he waited. He was de- 
| termined to persevere, however, although a smile 
| played about his lips at his own tenacity. The 

ong, golden hours dragged heavily by, and the 
| afternoon was half spent, with no signs of a visitor. 

Allen’s head began to droop te the inviting 
, cushions, and a gentle drowsiness stole over him, 








when a slight noise, like the lifting of a latch, 
aroused him. It was the door of his own room, he 
felt sure, though it did not seem to proceed from 
that direction, yet none other could have the sound 
ofnearness. Again it came distinctly, accompanied 
by a tle violence, and Allen, with wondering 
eyes, beheld the panel of the partition, on the same 
side where he was reclining, slide softly back and 
admit a female Seere clad in white muslin. 

It is well he is hid in that shadowy corner, for a 
sudden start, almost a spring, ld otherwise 
have betrayed him. As it was, he with difficulty 
suppressed his emotion, until his fair visitor had 
placed a bunch of oy ay oy upon the table ; 
then flinging down his book, he bounded to her side, 
and putting his arm round her waiit, exclaimed : 

ys ! dear Mary! can it be ?”” : 

The colour flushed her pale cheek, then left it as 
white as marble. Gently as a mother, he supported 
the half-fainting fi to the lounge, and whispered 
in her ear words of assurance, mingled with tender, 
endearing epithets, half in Italian, half in English. 
As the rosy blood again returned to her face, and 
restored her to animation, she withdrew somewhat 
oy from his clasping arm, and straightening 

slight form with gentle dignity, said : 

“Allen, I did not come here to win a recreant 
lover back again ; but your mother’s last words to 
me when we parted, three montis since in England, 
were: ‘ Win oe pane — peeen hs and sister, 
Mary.’ I did not know, w my uncle engaged 
rooms for us here, that you were an inmate, and 
accident only revealed ittome. My apartment, as 

ou see, adjoins your own, and one day while - i 
ing away bonnet in the closet, I heard distinctly 
your voice in conversation with your servant. It 
occurred to me as strange that I could hear so 

lainly ; but a day or two afterwards I struck my 
foot inst what seemed to be a small bolt. Curi- 
osit; he se to examine it, and I knew from the 
stillness in your room that I could do so safely 
without fear of interruption. I found it, as you 
have seen, a secret communication with this room 
—the rest you know. The daily gift of forget-me- 
nots was prompted by the thought that they might 
win you to your boyhood’s home, with their sweet, 
voiceless language, and away from this luxurious, 
aimless life. Your mother and Grace will be glad 
if I have had any such influence.” . 

“ Mary dear—best beloved Mary!’’ and he laid a 
detaining hand upon her arm, as she rose to go; 
“ T will not ask of you to feel no thrill of gladness 
that Allen Heywood is reclaimed from the follies of 
a foreign life. I know I do not deserve a place in 
that dear heart. Yet, listen to me before you leave 


me. 

With a slight blush she said: 

“In my own apartment I will listen to you, Allen. 
We Englishwomen are more scrupulous in the con- 
ventionalisms of society than Italian dames.” 

Within the charmed precincts of this apartment 


: where everything bespoke the sweet womanly tastes 


of the fair occupant, Allen Heywood pleaded his 
cause, and was forgiven. 

“And how came my Mary to wander away off 
here with no one but her Uncle Robert?” ques- 
tioned Allen, as he sat with those slender fingers 
clasped in his. 

“* My health failed; and you know I was always 
a favourite with Uncle Robie, and he insisted upon 
my going to Italy with him. I believe the physician 
told him it was the only thing would save me.” 

“The only thing that would save you! Mary; 
I understand ; you need not hesitate. Think you 
I do not deserve this pain? Merciful Heaven! and 

ou would have died! I believe all these five years 

have been mad ; but Heaven be thanked, I am sane 
now! Did you know the physician’s verdict. 
eet Mary ?” 

oe es.’’ 


“ And——” 

“*T was willing to die ”’ 

“ Dear Mary!’’ 

** Will you give Mary to me” said Allen to Uncle 
Robert, a few hours after. 

Uncle Robert had some knowledge of the ‘ong 
years Mary had waited for her faithless lover, and 
a grave look overclouded his usual blithe, smiling 
face. 

“Mary, my child, have you perfect, unlimited 
confidence and trust in Mr. Heywood. .- 

She looked up into the sad, serious face cf Allen, 
and met the earnest, loving glance with as \oving 
a smile ; then laying her hand within his, she turned 
to her uncle: 

“As firm a faith as I have in you, dear Uncle 
Robert. I need say no more.” 

The old man laid his hand over the two that were 
clasped together. 

“Take her, Allen, and never forget you have won 
an angel.” , 

The prophecy was fulfilled. In a foreign land 
she became tke loved and honoured wife of Allen 
Heywood, AL 
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MYSTERY OF THE BLACK 
DIAMOND. 
oe 
CHAPTER XIII, 

CAPTAIN EVELYN, when he became able to talk, 
could give no very lucid account of what had hap- 
pened to him. He had come down from London by 
the night train, and was on his way \to the Nest in 
the very gray of the morning. His man had come 
with him part of the way, and then gone back to 
Chester on an errand for his eee 

The blow had come from behind,and he had seen 
the man who dealt it but imperfectly, as he glanced 
back in the dim light, thinking it was the valet re- 
turning. 

Several suspicious-looking fellows were arrested 
and sharply questioned, but gave such satisfactory 
account of their whereabouts that they were released 
from custody again. 

Dating from that day, when the light of reason 
first dawning in his eyes, Roy Evelyn had heard 
Lady Violet’s strange, fond words, had felt her 
kiss on his face, had beheld her floating from the 
room like an angelic vision, his recovery had been 
rapid. Lady Violet came once a day, sometimes 
oftener, to see him, and left all his senses steeped in 
the intoxication of her glorious beauty, her entranc- 
ing condescension. As much lovelier as she 
gore, so much kinder she was than in the old 
days. 

“T awe you my life now, but it has always been 
yours, and will never be another’s,”” he would say ; 
and, partly because he was an invalid, partly be- 
cause she believed Conway to be dead, and that 
there was now no need to harden her heart to him, 
my lady listened with a flush on her delicate cheek 
that was more than flattery to the man who had 
never ceased to love her all hes six years; but,on 
the contrary, had gone on from love to adoration. 

Lady Violet, as well as he, was living a blissful 
dream. At last she seemed to be permitted at least 
a partial forgetfulness of that bitter error of her 
youth, for at twenty-one my lady talked of her 
youth as an old woman might. 

The earl looked on with secret rapture. 

‘* My daughter will marry worthy of herself, after 
all,” he thought. “She will enter that society in 
which I have so longed to see her shine a bride. 
She will dazzle the court and all London with her 
grace, her queenliness, her incomparable loveliness. 
I will have my town-house, in which I have never 
yet lived, entirely refitted, and in a style worthy 
of the future Countess of Eaglescliffe. The family 

















(THE SAME ERRAND. ] 


jewels shall be reset, andin the three kingdoms 
there is not another such collection.” 

The future countess assuredly would not have 
had to go begging for a suitable consort. With 
her beauty and expectations, she might have com- 
manded some of the highest matches in the realm. 
But the earl had no greater ambition than to see her 
wedded to this tawny-whiskered young soldier, 
whose father had been his dearest friend, and who 
held a place in his heart as nearly like a son's as 
might be. Captain Evelyn was neither boastful nor 
self-confident. But he knew, long before they had 
exchanged a word on the subject, that Lord Eagles- 
cliffe would offer no opposition to his wishes. In- 
deed, that evening, before his departure for India, 
the earl had understood well enough that the cap- 
tain meant to plead his suit first with his daughter, 
and certainly liked him no less now for his six 
years’ loyalty to that early love. 

The handsome captain had spent that long in- 
terval in alternate doubt and approval of the gor- 
geous young beanty he left behind him. He had 
called her a capricious coquette one day, and the 
next had been wrapped in a blissful trance of belief 
in her love for him, notwithstanding the perempto- 
riness of his dismissal. But through all he had 
never ceased loving her. 

**T told you I should not change, nor have I,’’ he 
said to my lady, “from the morning I first saw 
you, with your black eyes on fire with generous 
wrath as you berated the drunken fiddler in the 
woods, till now. I have shut my eyes many a time 
to see you with your long curls tossing in the wind, 
and blowing in the face of that grinning little 
monkey, who climbed up behind you, while your 
horse plunged and tore from the rough hand on his 
bridle-rein.”’ 

Such talk as this Lady Violet listened to at least 
unreproving. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Tue letters were usually brought in at breakfast. 
Lady Violet had few correspondents ; and when 
her father passed her two letters from the pile at 
his plate, she glanced at them carelessly enough. 
Then, with suddenly whitening face, she tore one 
open, glancing at the contents breathlessly. 
Neither time nor trouble had disciplined the 
temper of the haughty girl. An angry light shot 
from her eyes as she read, and the Tittle jewelled 
hand clenched with passion. 
She rose from the table with quivering lips. 
* Violet !” exclaimed the earl, in unmeasured sur- 
rise, ‘what isthe matter? Is that letter from 





“Ttis not from Eleanor. It is from a man to 
whom I owe a heavy debt,” replicd Lady Violet, 
her lip curling as she tossed the crumpled missive 
on the glowing coals. 

“Twas not aware that you had any debts,” an- 
swered the earl, with grave incredulity. “‘ And if 
you have, I see no occasion for such anger when 
you are asked for Ly: oypmcenl 

“I did not fancy the manner of asking, that was 
all, papa,”’ she answered, resuming her seat at the 
table with such outward composure as she could 
command. But do as she would she could not call 
back the fugitive colour to her face. 

The servant re-entering at this moment—Miss 
Miggs was there before, but nobody minded: the 
meek little governess—the earl said no more, but 
from time to time he glanced at her with furtive 
anxiety. 

Lady Violet proceeded to read her other letter 
with assumed nonchalance. 

“ Beatrix Dudevant is coming here next week,’’ 
she remarked, presently. “Iam very glad; aren’t 
you, papa?” 

“Tam glad at anything that pleases you, my 
dear, and sorry at anything that saddens you,” was 
the significant reply. 

His daughter sipped her choclate ‘n silence. 

As she quitted the table she passed round by her 
father, and bent statelily te kiss his cheek. 

“ Don’t be cross,’’ she whispered, coaxingly ; “3 
won’t do so any more, indeed.” 

Lord Eaglescliffe looked at her iu a new’surprise 
at this singular humility. 

Lady Violet laughed—she could by this time— 
and left him. 

Her perfect face darkened again heavily as she 
entered her own apartment. 

“He won’t find the silly, romantic fool he left,” 
she said to herself that evening, as,a little after 
nightfall, she tossed a long, dark mantle over her 
evening dress, and went down through the park to 








leanor Lyle ?”” 





meet the man she believed she had married six 
years before—to meet Vane Conway after so long. 

He was waiting for her in almost the same spot 
where he had waited for Eleanor Lyle two weeks 
before. But he was not thinking of Eleanor at this 
supreme moment. 

Stony-hearted as he was, with almest the last 
shadow of fine feeling or sensitive emotion crushed 
out of him by his convict experience, his sluggish 
blood leaped to stifling throb while he watched the 
approach of the queenly girl who had once ima- 
gined she loved him with such wild and romantic 
ssion. 

Her lovely face was cold and chill as « northern 
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iceberg now, as she came with a slow and stately 
step forward into the moonlight, and stood looking 
at him with disdainful, crystal-clear eyes. 

“Are you Vane Conway?” she asked, and her 
voice was like her manner—ice. 

‘Lill this moment Conway had, unconsciously to 
himself, indulged the fancy that he was still ee 
to this imperious, impassioned creature. Remem- 
bering how and when he had parted with her ; how, 
in this very spot, her sweet, dark eyes had drooped 
before the fervency of his false glances, it was na- 
tural, perhaps. 

She stood out therein the moozlight with the 
mantle she wore falling apart; and showing the rich 
tc. lette she was in, her hair dressed with the glitter 
of some gems, peerlessly beautiful, a hundred thou- 
sand times more so than when he saw her last, and 
as changed to him as though her heart had turned 
to marble; as it had, for him. 

e li in the shadow, loath to show his 
changed and scarred visage to her in whose eyes he 
had for a brief time been the perfection of manly 
beauty. 

% Wite or not, she has grown to hate me, that’s 
plain enough, and my face isn’t going to make the 
difference,” he thought. 

The acknowledgment did cost him a pang. 

It was the last struggling effort of Vane Con- 
way’s old self to assert itself. The next moment 
came a revulsion of feeling, as he remembered to 
whom he owed those bitter convict years in which 
the iron of shame and degradation had entered his 
soul, such as it was, andin which he had lost al- 
most the oyter aspect of a gentleman. 

“ Yes, I’m Vane Conway,” said, with one de- 
fiant stride into the mnosulisih. and to her side. 

He dashed off his deep-slouched hat as he did so, 
and flung the hair back from his searred and scowl- 
ing face. 

It was not much like Lady Violet’s last vision of 
him. 

She recoiled a step, involuntarily, staring at him 
in a sort of fright for the moment. 

“You— you?” she stammered. “What has 
changed you so? Where have you been ?” 

Conway ground his teeth. 

“I’ve been to Australia; curses on the man who 
sent me there. I’ve been working at the end of a 
chain gang, doing convict duty at the halves, with 
both halves for my share. That’s where I’ve been, 
and what I’ve been doing, part of it, anyway,” he 
burst forth with savage vehemence. ‘“‘ My lady, if 
T live long enough, I’m going to take the pay for 
every minute since I’ve been gone out of the man 
who sent me. Yes, I am. Shall [ tell you his name ? 
it was his lordship, the Earl of Eaglescliffe.” 

Lady Violet’s white cheeks turned hot. Her eyes 
flashed fire, as she drew herself angrily erect. 

“The Earl of Eaglescliffe is as much above any 
paltry vengeance at your command as the moon 
yonder is out of your reach,”’ she said, in a voice 
ringing with passion, with amazement, and incre- 
dulity. 

Conway laughed harshly. 

‘Wo shall see,” he said, with a hateful sneer. 
“*It would have been wiser, perhaps, in his lordship 
to have been a little more merciful to a member of 
his own family.” 

“There!” interjected she, lifting her white hand. 
T do not choose to hear another word of that sort. 
You said you wished to speak with me ten minutes. 
Your time is short.” 

“The deuce it is!’ thought Conway, but some- 
thing in her scornful eyes checked his utterance of 
the thought. ‘“‘ And you are to understand,” she 
continued, “‘ that the unfortunate relation which 
exists between us, being founded on falsehood, does 
not put me in the least at your beck and call. I 
only come this time for the sake of an understand- 
ing.” 

‘You'll come whenever I send for you, my lady, 
falsehood or no,” he said, angrily. “ Marriage 
bonds are not ropes of sand.” 

An indescribable change passed over her face— 
mingled rage and loathing. 

She came a step towards him. 

“T am not afraid of you,’’ she said, in a still 
voice; “ look in my eyes and seeifIlam. But for 
my father, I would not temporise with you a single 
instant. I would try instead what there is in 
English law for men like you.” 

Conway laughed derisively. 

**You would be apt to discover that English law 
was made for lords and ladies, as well as for poor 
men. 

“Enough. What is your price? Men of your 
stamp will sell even their vengeance, if they are 
only paid enough.” 

“One moment, my lady. The act for which I 
was sent to herd with felons was a rash folly, not 
done deliberately, but perpetrated in a desperate 
moment, and never harmedanyone. Lord Hagles- 
cliffe might have spared me. He would, but that 
he feared I would steal his heiress. He little 
guessed that the mischief was already done. You 


‘she crept down from the roomin w: 





owe me something for not blurting out the secret 
at the trial, when it might have been of some advan- 
tage to me.” 

y Violet turned suddenly and looked at him. 
Was he indeed capable of anything like generosity ? 

“T have been to Australia back, and have 
kept my lips sealed for your sake. And to have no 
reward but bitter words, and the hatred of the 
woman who ence——”’ 

She interrnpted him again. “I know how to’be, 
grateful,” she said, in a slow, doubtful tone. ‘Did 
you serve your ti at 

“ I escaped,” 
enjoyment of her emotion at the unex 
nopmeement; “the officers are on my track ‘this 
moment.” 

“Do yon want money ?” she asked, abruptly. 

“Yes; with plenty of money I can manage to 
evade them, I think.” 

“Name the t ‘@esire,and give mean 
address to send it to, and youshall have it by the 
last of the week.” 

He took outa card, pencilled a few words on it, 
and passed it to her in silence. It was not light 
enough to read it, and at her request he named the 
amount. 

Itewas a sum at-which even this extravagant 
girl, who lavished money like water, started. 

“You are moderate in your desires,” she said, 
with disdainful sarcasm. “I willeend you half of 
it. Good evening.” ' 

And like a flash she was gone. 





CHAPTER XV. 


ELEANOR LYLE was scareély herself 
loped in a large mantle whiehske had sent the little 
maid out to purchase after ‘Con = aah 


her, and entered the dim London street. 

The cloak was a long:omeyand co: covered 
the rich dress she wore ander it. en she had 
pulled the heod up over her head, and .as farfor- 
ward upon her face as‘it-would come,it-would!have 
pusszled even the man she was fleeing from*to re- 
cognise her. Fear and horror of him preyed on her 
like a nightmare, and the fumes of the drug with 
which her senses had been stupified the night be- 
fore still affected her brain slightly. 

It was past three in the morning when she found 
herself on London Bridge. She had wandered all 
night, with only one object in view—to get away 
from Conway. She stood now, looking down at the 
thick fog which covered the river like a cloud. It 
was only to drop gently upon that cloud, and like 
a bed of down it would receive her to everlasting 
= ; 
“There isn’t anything to live for now,” she re- 
flected, with tolerable calmness. “I can never go 
back to Eaglescliffe, where they have loved me so 
much better than I deserved; I have my own 
living to get-the best way I can, and him to hide 
from and tremble at all my life hereafter. Hea- 
vens !’’—with a sharp setting of her white teeth— 
‘to feel safe once more !—only to feel free of this 
horrible terror! To think that I should have gone 
on my knees, almost, six long years, to obtain that 
man’s pardon !’’ 

A bitter light filled her gray eyes as she lifted 
them for a farewell look of the brooding sky. Then 
they dropped to the waiting cloud that hid from 
her sight the waters, whose rush she could hear, if 
she could not see. 

“T don’t think I am afraid,’’ she whispered to 
herself, with white lips; “it would be over so 
soon, and there are worse things than——”’ 

** Death!’ said a voice close to her ear. 

She lifted her eyes with a smothered cry. 

But it was not Conway who stood there, but a 
stranger—a gentleman of distinguished and elegant 
appearance, whose handsome, singularly prepos- 
sessing face, even in that light, impressed her 
deeply with its expression of profound melancholy. 

“We come to London Bridge on the same 
errand,” he said, in a voice thrilling with sad 
sweetness. ‘Let us die together!’’ and he ex- 
tended his hand, which shone white in the lamp- 
light, as a woman’s, and glittered with a large 
diamond on the little finger. 

Eleanor took it mechanically, but she recoiled a 
step from the parapet as she did so. Without 
seeming to notico the movement, the stranger, 
still holding her hand, said: 

“1 have a fancy to know what drives you, who 
seem young and handsome, and ought to be happy, 
to a remedy so desperate as this. But you need 
not tell me unless you choose.” 

“‘T have nothing left to live for,’’ said Eleanor, 
inacalm, cold voice. “The ingratitude and trea- 
chery of another has made life at once a blank and 
a horror to me.”’ 

“And that other is a man ?” 

** Of course !”’ , 

The stranger hesitated a moment. 


? 


acl omiahed his li it tien 
said, is lips wi 
. an- }ideap ? 


should have come here, not only for the same ob- 

ject, but from the same cause. It is the ingrati. 

tude and treachery of a woman which has made life 
to me 


stood silent some moments. 
In , the shock of this singular encounter 
had awakened a desire tone. or, rather, an intoler. 


able from death. 

The Aurned his wry melancholy glance 
on the m' distance’below him. _ 

so inviting as it did,’”’ he said. 

i ip would make it easier.” 

. “Are you ready for the 


‘And she ‘tried to withdraw her hand from his 


Whe stranger smiled; that smile lighting his 
thandsome, foreign-looking face with wonderful 
“ustre ; but/his clasp of her hand never loosened, 
and Eleanor was too proud to struggle, especially as 
wahe felt no terror. A 

‘Singular as his behaviour was, there was some- 
‘thing re-assuring and friendly in the pressure of 
his hand—a sort of magnetism in the sympathetic 
glance of his , melancholy eyes. 

As she stood , Eleanor kept darting = 

was a tho- 


“eyes about her. on Bridge 

Seeoidare that it wotild not be singular if her 

enemy out of the gloom, and went 
our. 


nervous 


started suddenly 


sauntering by, even-at this h 
Her my Sar om her mouth, as an open 
carriage with two:menlounging back 
were smoking 


> segs cushions. ‘Both , and one 


like Conway. 
‘She glided. involuntarily in her 
pes pers on ‘Thenshe turned convulsively and 
w at the stranger’s arm. 
would be so good, sir, as to give me your 
P little way,” she said, between a 
a shudder; ““if you would walk with me 


He-drew her trembling hand within his arm in- 
, and together they walked briskly along 
the way for foot-passengers. . 

The carriage drove leisurely by. If either occu- 
pant was Conway, or if he glanced at Eleanor, her 
voluminous cloak shrouded her too deeply for re- 
cognition. ; 

The pair who had so strangely met continued to 
walk on, one of them, at least, unconsciously, till the 
bridge lay behind them some distance. Eleanor, in- 
deed, was weeping silently. This friendliness from an 
absolute stranger touched her in her despair, as her 
cold, reserved nature had seldom been moved. 

As five o’clock sounded from the London steeples, 
and she looked up to behold the lamps, already 
dimming in the approach of day, herself hurrying 
blindly along on the arm of a man whose name 
even she did not know, she stopped suddenly stock 
still. , 

* Heaven’smercy !” she cried, “‘what shall I do?” 

“Have you no friends in London?” asked her 
companion, gently. 

** Not one that I dare trust. I am in sore, sore 
trouble, sir. Why did you stop me when I was 
about to end it all ?”’ 

“Not one that you would trust sooner than 


me? 

She lifted her eyes slowly to his face. 

“Not one that I would trust so soon as you,” 
she answered, impulsively. ‘‘I am sure I don't 
know why.”’ 

‘ A faint flush of pleasure suffased the stranger’s 
ace. 

* And will you trust me now?” - 

If Eleanor had hesitated an instant, her eccentric 
companion would have bidden her-a polite good- 
morning, and left her. But she said “‘ yes” in- 
stead, frankly and simply, and almost as the word 
left her lips, » handsome close carriage drew up 
beside the kerostone, and with grave and stately 
courtesy he assisted her to enter. 

Eleanor sank back upon the silken cushions of 
the luxurious equipage, and closed her eyes with a 
sensation of indescribable and exquisite relief. 
Singular as her situation was, she felt no alarm, 
in the comparative security it afforded her from ¥ 
horrible danger. 

The stranger took the seat opposite her, that 
he might watch the changes in her face while he 
spoke. 

“ You are a gentlewoman,” he said; “a lady of 
refined and generous sensibility, 1 read so much 
in your face. You have been unfortunate, indeed, 
since you pronounce life a burthen. You are 
wretched—so am I!” 

Eleanor’s gray eyes flashed wide. 

“Yes,” he went on, with his sad smile; “Iam 
if possible, more wretched and unfortunate thar 
you; for the woman I adored, the woman who was 
to have been my wife, has conspired with my heir 
to destroy me, and divide my property betwee 
them. I am Sir Jamieson Lowndes, and there * 





“It is a little odd,” he remarked, “that we 
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ow that this carriage hid mo, they would tear 
em it‘by force. ‘Iam candid with you, for 
Tam about to throw myself:upon your compas- 
sion. I am about to ask of you tho greatest 
favour in the power of woman to -bestow \upon 
man. Are youafraid!” — 

“1 am) not afraid,” said Eleanor, gravely. “I 
havohad some knowledge of insane people. You 
are not insane.” — 

He sighed heavily as he resumed: 

“ When I met you I was about to drown myself, 
that I might be revenged upon jone of my enemies 
—the woman, who -would receive nothing in that 
case. Seeing you bent.upon. the same self-destruc- 
tion, I resolved to wait, to tell you my story, and 
ask you to mamy me, that I might be revenged 
upon both my heir and the woman who has: :be- 
trayed me. Stay one moment longer,” as Eleanor’s 
lips moved. “Surely, to marry me would not be 
worse than the death 7% were just craving. We 
are not lovers, true ; we have a singular at- 
traction for each other. Is:it-not so? Your eyes 
look into my heart. I feel their kindly pepeeenng 
light here—and we are both so wretched.” 

For the second time Hleanor’s eyes filled with 


tears. 

“Youdo not doubt me?’ Sir Jamieson asked, 
anxiously ; “‘ you do. not believe mo capable of any 
unworthy motives ?” 

“Indeed, no,” exclaimed Eleanor. “It is your 
gencrosity, yourthrice geucrous confidence in one 
so miserable and.forsaken as I, that moves me. 
You must hear my story before I answer you. You 
wma foes differently towards me when you have 
heard it.” 

The baronet shook his handsome head increda- 
lously. - 

Eleanor made her recital brief,-but she told him 
all that concerned herself, disguising names and 
places slightly, but not softening the account of 
her own share in those events with which the 
reader is familiar. 

When she had finished, Sir Jamieson extended 
his hand. 

“Tf you will be my wife,” he said, “‘ put your 
hand in mine,and we will be married ‘by special 
licence within the hour.” 

Eleanor's ‘hand was instantly laid in his. He 
clasped it, held it tightly a moment, and let it go. 

They drove to a quiet church in a remote pari, 
and Eleanor noticed, with some surprise, that they 
seemed to be expected, and that the special licence, 
of which the baronet had spoken, scemed already 
to have been procured. 

She made no remark, however; but, with a-dash 
of recklessness induced by all she had passed 
through of late, assured horself that she could 
scarcely be risking a worse fate than had threatened 
her when she met this man. 

She was scarcely in wedding attiré either, with 
her long disguising cloak and her rich/ hair tumbled 
by the hood; but she did not think of that. 

There wore two or three strangers about, who 
came forward as witnesses, on being requested to 
do so, and the ceremony was quickly over. 

Eleanor noticed a wing agitation in Sir 
Jamieson’s face as the last words were said, and, 
as some approaching confusion became perceptible 
at the door of the church, he suddenly flung an arm 
about her and thrust in her hand the marriage cer- 
tifieate just obtained. 

“Keep it,” he whispered, “as if it was your life. 
Tam.not. fit.” 

Immediately appeared two ladies and a gentle- 
man, all richly attired, and accompanied by some 
half-dozen men in livery. 

“Ts he married?” cried the taller of the two 
ladies, an imperious looking woman, somewhat past 
middle age. 

“ Madame, Iam,” declared the baronet, still with 
his arm about Eleanor. 

His tone was defiant, but throngh it ran a thrill 
of some other emotion. Was it fear ?” 

“Ts it true?” demanded the lady of Eleanor. 
“ Are you this man’s wife ?”’ 

“Tam,” answered Eleanor, with rising hauteur at 
the supercilious tone. ° 

“Then you will have to be unmarried. He is a 
madman, not responsible for his own actions. Yoa 
are not the first young woman he has imposed upon 
in this very manner.” 

“Yon are the only woman I have ever married; 
my wife, don’t forsake me,” whispered Sir 
Jamieson. 

Eleanor’s clear eyes sought his face. How 
changed it was from the handsome, high-spirited 
look it wore a little before. 

“Have you told me the truth ?”’ she asked, in a 
low voice. “ Am I in truth your wife 2” 

“T have not told you all the truth. But you are 
my wife. Ask the minister there.” 

Eleanor’s half-formed suspicion vanished. 

“T shall be responsible for his actions hereafter, 
madam,” she said, haughtily. ‘‘ Come, Jamieson,” 
to her husband. “the carriage waits;” and she 








moved iquickly down the aisle, making, in the im- 
pressive — of her bearing, a striking contrast 
to the wonderfully co: baronet on whose arm 
she leaned, 

Madam had evidently not expected such deci- 
sion from Eleanor’s appearance, and she fell bagk 
involuntarily. The next moment she rallied, how- 
ever, and s some words to the men in livery, 
who stood huddled inthe background. They wna b 
a movement towards Sir Jamieson and his daunt- 
less bride. 

Eleanor faced them instantly, and there was 
authority in her’ handsome, high-bred face, there 
was intimidation in her clear, steady voice. 

“ You had better not,’*she said, simply. “I téll 
you for your own good, you had better not.” And 
ee again, ‘while Sir Jamieson breathed 

y: 

The men stood still, staring after her, at each 
other, at madame. 

Quite.a group.also of spectators had by this time 
gathered, and, withont the sma!lest id¢ga what it 
was all about, evidently sympathised with heroic 
Eleanor. 

Madame saw that any attempt to force matters 
at this moment must redound to her own confn- 
sion, so she reconducted her company from the 
church. 

Sir Jamieson and his wife had already entered 
their carriage, and were being rapidly driven away. 

“Shall we follow them, mother ?” asked the 
gentleman who had accompanied madame, an ex- 
ceedingly mild specimen of a man, by the way. 

“Tt would be of nouse. Let meajone, Henry, 
I must think,” was madame’s response. 

Sir Jamieson clasped his wife in his arms, rap- 
turously, as the carriage rolled away. 

“T was right,’”’ he said; ‘I read my salvation in 
your face, the first moment I saw you.” 

“Where are we going now?” asked Eleanor, 
with some anxiety. 

** Wherever you say, my wife. There is my town 
house, but they are there.”’ 

“How much occasion have we to ‘fear them? 
Tell me all now, my husband.” 

“T will, Madame is my stepmother. She'mar- 
ried my father when I was ten years old. The 
gentleman with her is my half-brother; after me, 
the-heir of the baronctcy and estates. I was al- 
ways a weakly lad, and when my father died in two 
years after his second marriage, I fell at the merey 
of my stepmother, whosc treatment of me was such, 
that itis only wonderful I did not die under it. A 
brother of hers was left my guardian, and, among 
them, they caused the impression to be created 
that I was of weak intellect and ungovernable 
temper. Temper enough I had certainly; and as 
for my intellect, it is not my stepmother’s fault 
that Iam not an imbecile. I. have lived, months 
ata time, hungry—so hungry that I would have 
been glad of the crust they flung to the dogs if I 
could have got to it. Ihave lain months sore with 
the bruises of my stepmother’s whip.’ He broke 
down here, and sobbed like a child on his wife’s 
shoulder, 

Eleanor was crying too. She kissed him gently 
on the forehead, and touched his hand soothingly. 

“ But when you came of age?”’ she asked. 

“They took outa commission of lunacy against 
me before that day came, and J was shut up in a 
lonely turret of my own ancestral home, with a pri- 
vate keeper, and chained, if I resisted.’’ 

“Té seems very strange that such high-handed 
imposition and injustice could. be entered upon, or 
maintained on British soil,’’ said Eleanor. 

“Yes, I suppose so. But remember how youngI 
was when my stepmother began on me with a course 
of such severity ; that, side by side with my hatred 
of her, has grown a terror that shames my man- 
hood ;” he covered his faee with his hands. ‘Ima- 
gine to what depths she must have degraded me, to 
inspire me with such fear of a woman. She kept 
me in utter ignorance, though I learned a little 
knowledge secretly ; and then she gave out that I 
could not learn, that I had no mind. Over and over 
again I have escaped, but only to be re-captured ; 
and so skilfully had she managed to prejudice even 
the old family friends, that they were the first to 
remand me to her custody, when I went to them 
with my story. My own servants believe me to be 
a dangerous madman, who would fall upon and 
murder them, if I had the opportunity. Are you 
still not afraid, my wife ?” 

Eleanor smiled. 

“‘ Ts that all ?” she asked. 

* Not quite. Two years ago, a celebrated London 
beauty, of whom you have, perhaps, heard, Beatrix 
Dudevant she is called, visited at Lowndes House, 
and I saw her. I became from that hour the victim 
of a consuming passion for her. One night, a 
month ago, I managed to evade my keeper and 
make my way to London. I found where she lived, 
and presenting myself suddenly before her, told 
my story and my love. She behaved in a manner 
to inspire me with the wildest hopes ; I was nearer 





being mad in my worship of her than I ever was 
before. But my enemies were already on my track. 
I was captured and returned to my prison. Beatrix 
followed me to Lowndes House, where I was con- 
fined, contrived to.see me and arrange for our flight 
together. I ought to have guessed, from the laxity 
w.th which I was guarded at this time, that there 
was treachery abroad. But I suspected nothing, 
till one night, escaping, while my keeper slept, from 
my room, I overheard the woman I adored plotting 
with my enemies to consign me to a mad-house, 
where my chances of escape would be even less 
than at present. She was to be well paid, of course, 
for her share in the business, and_ they had, per- 
haps, convinced her that I was really mad. 1 re- 
solved to make one more effort for my liberty while 
I could. I contrived to enter my stepmother’s 
private apartment, possess myself of a large 
amount of money which I found im her desk, and 
my father’s ring. I was dressed very shabbily. I 
bought new clothes at the first opportunity. Then 
I tried to obtain passage for the Continent, but I 
was recognised and refused. Yesterday and the 
day before I spent in driving through the streets of 
London in a carriage I had hired. I slept at the 
driver’s house. He is.a good, faithful fellow—the 
only honest man I have seen since I was ten years 
old. Finally, in my despair and wretchedness, I 
made a resolve yey | of the madman they say I 
am. I went to an obscure suburb and bought a 
special licence. Then I said: ‘I will go to the 
bridge and wait from three in the morning, and if 
@ woman comes before four o'clock, whoever and 
whatever she is, L will ask her to marry me. If 
none comes by that time, I will-drown myself.’ 
You came in less than half an hour, and you know 
therest. I think,” he concluded, solemnly, “ that 
it was the hand of Heaven led you to me. Will 
you kiss me, Eleanor?” * 

She kissed him gravely. 

** Have you any plan forthe future?” she asked. 
* Have you decided what we shall do. next ?” © 

‘“No, [have no plans. Eleanor, I am not a fool, 
but I am very ignorant. I can write and I can 
read. Beyond that any boy of fourteen knows more 
than I do, and possesses a better judgment. Iam 
indebted to our driver for the wisdom which en- 
abled.me to take the proper measures for securing 
a marriage licence. I shallsoon teach you to regret 
that you have married me,” he added, with scarcely 
concealed bitterness. 

* Don’t talk like that, it wastes time, and it is 
besides untrue. You have made me the wife of an 
unfortunate but most generous and noble gentle- 
man. A more friendless and despairing creature 
than I was when you met me, it would have beon 
hard to find in the streets of London. I should be 
the most ungrateful of beings, notalone to you, but 
to Heaven, if I regretted.” 

Sir Jamieson kissed her hand roverently. 

“It was simple madness my passion for Beatrix 
Dudevant. I shall worship you, my wite.’’ Eleanor 
smiled indulgently. ‘‘ Now I think we will go first 
to some quiet, retired hotel and have breakfast ; we 
both need it.”’ 

The driver, upon being told their wishes, took 
them to precisely the sort of place desired. 

“You are a good fellow,” said Lady Lowndes to 
the man, as they were leaving the carriage. 

They both had a good breakfast in a private par- 

Perhaps they regarded each other with curious 
interest, as they sat at their repast opposite, who 
had been utter strangers so few hours before. Both 
looked pale from the fatigue, anxiety, and excite- 
ment just passed, but neither was thoughtful. On 
the contrary, they chatted somewhat gaily as they 
ate, and Sir Jamieson’s handsome, sombre face 
lighted to absolute radiance. 

From the hotel they drove to a ladies’ furnishing 
establishment, where Eleanor had been with Lady 
Violet ; and Lady Lowndes supplied herself with 
such articles as she needed immediately. 

Well aware how important an accessory dress can 
be made on trying occasions, she purchased and at- 
tired herself in an exceedingly rich carriage-dress, 
heavily trimmed. Her graceful shoulders she draped 
artistically with the most gorgeous cashmere shawl 
she could find. A handsome hat and perfectly fit- 
ting gloves completed the outfit. 

From the furnishing house they drove straight to 
the office of the London solicitors who had acted 
for Sir Jamieson’s father, and were now in the pay 
of his widow ‘*‘ Madame,” as Sir Jamieson persisted 
in calling her. She was Lady Lowndes to the rest 
of the world. 

Messrs. Layton and Dresser had gone over, bodily, 
to the enemy long before, and Sir Jamieson looked 
aghast when the proposition was first*made to go 
to them. But Eleanor was firm. 

‘* We are surrounded with difficulties,’ she said. 
‘* Madame will not leave a stone unturned to defeat 
us. Itis very important that we should have these 
men on our side, as we can have, if we make it for 
their interest to serve us instead of her.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SCIENCE. 


LigHTs IN THE PassENGER CAR OF THE 
Broapway Pneumatic UNDERGROUND RalIL- 
way, New Yorx.—The use of the zircon or oxy- 
gen lights on this railway has been discontinued, 
and common gas substituted. The gas is com- 
pressed in cylinders, and is made to pass through 
a soda water bottle containing benzine; this car- 
bon, which the gas takes upin passing through 
the liquid, greatly increases the brilliancy of the 
light. 

Tue CompPosITION OF Fosstn AND RECENT 
Bonrs.—M. Scheurer-Kestner states that he finds 
in bones, which have been buried for long periods, 
besides ossein, which is insoluble in water, another 
organic nitrogenous substance, soluble in water, 
and into which he supposes ossein to be slowly 
changed. Running water gradually removes this 
soluble modified ossein, and consequently the 
ancient bones found in loose porous soils contain 
very little organic matter, while those buried in 
compact clay may retain @ large quantity of it. 
The rate of decomposition thus varies with the na- 
ture of the soil, but in the same soil M. Scheurer- 
Kestner believes that the relative of different 
bones can, to a considerable extent, be determined 
by their chemical composition. 

CHEMICAL INTENSITY OF SuUNLIGHT.—It is 
found that the intensity of diffused light of the 
sky—not that reflected from clouds—is propor- 
tional, within certain limits, to that of the sun 
itself. When the altitude of the sun is less than 
ten degrees above the horizon, the chemical inten- 
sity of its light is practically nothing, while that 
reflected from the sky reaches a very appreciable 
quantity. Again, th® chemical intensity of the 
solar light is found steadily and regularly to in- 
crease with the sun’s altitude until the maximum 
is reached, when the meridian is crossed. The 
reason for this obviously is, that as our great 
luminary pursues his apparent upward course in 
the heavens, his rays have to penetrate a less ex- 
tent of the earth’s absorbent atmosphere, until, at 
the zenith, the light has to pierce a layer of mini- 
mum thickness of this absorbent envelope. As the 
sun declines after noon, the same gradual loss of 
actinic power in its light is observed. It is found 
that, though the conditions of the atmosphere may 
vary, this increase and diminution of the intensity 
of the solar light is strictly proportional to the 
altitude of the sun. 


THE Sun’s Latirupr.—To ascertain the relation 
between the sun’s altitude and thechemical intensity 
of total daylight in a cloudless sky, Prof. Roscoe, 
F.R.S., and Dr. Thorpe made a series of interesting 
determinations on the flat tableland on the south- 
ern side of the Tagus, about eight and a half miles 
from Lisbon. The measurement was founded upon 
the exact estimation of the tint which standard 
sensitive paper assumes when exposed fora given 
time to the action of the daylight. The authors 
give curves, showing the daily march of chemical 
intensity, at Lisbon in August, and at Para for the 
preceeding April. The value of the mean chemical 
intensity at Kew is represented by the number 94°5, 
that at Lisbon by 110, and that at Para by 313°3, 
light of the intensity 1:0 acting for 24 hours being 
taken as 1000. For equal altitudes the higher 
intensity is always found where the mean tempe- 
rature of the air is greater, as in summer, when 
observations at the same place at different seasons 
are compared, or as the equator is approached, 
when the actions at different places are examined. 
The differences in the observed actions for equal al- 
titudes, which may amount to more than 100 per cent. 
at different places, and to nearly as much at the 
same place at different times of the year, serve as 
exact measurements of the transparency of the 
atmosphere. 

A JEWELLER of Marseilles, having to enamel a 
piece of work, thought that he could without in- 
convinience bring it to the temperature of his 
muffle without taking out the valuable diamonds 
which were set in it. The operation succeeded 
perfectly several times, and then an accident 
occured—the diamonds became perfectly black. 
M. Morren, the dean of the faculty of Marseilles, 
was called in to investigate the cause, and he 
ascertained that the successful operations had all 
been made with coke, whilst when -the diamonds 
were blackened coal had been used; and he concluded 
that the black colour was due to the fixation of 
carbon by the action of the diamond on the hydro- 
carbon gas. He repeated the experiment on a small 
scale, and found the result answer his expectations, 
and that by repolishing the diamonds recovered 
their normal appearance. He then tried the effect 
of oxidising gases. A diamond heated in oxygen by 
means of the blow pipe did not swell atall. But at 
a uot very elevated temperature it took fire, and the 
flame could then be withdrawn without interfering 





with the combustion, which continued hy itself. It 
will be seen that the result differs considerably 
from that noticed when a diamond is heated by 
voltaic electricity, and that here the first action of 
the heat is to transform the diamond into graphite. 


OZONE. 

When once we are certain that ozone exists 
in the air, we must recognise the fact that its pre- 
sence cannot fail to have an important bearing on 
our health and comfort; for ozone is an exceedingly 
active agent, and cannot exist anywhere without 
setting busily to its own proper work. What that 
work is, and whether it is beneficial or deleterious 
to ourselves remains to be considered. In the first 
place, ozone has immense power as a disinfectant. 
It decomposes the products emanating from putre- 
fying matter more effectually than any other known 
element. Perhaps the most oniing, woe ever 
given of its qualities in this respect is that afforded 
by an experiment condu by Dr. Richardson a 
few years ago. He placed a pint of blood taken 
from an ox in a large wide-mouthed bottle. The 
blood had then coagulated, and it was left exposed 
to the air until it had become entirely redissolved 


by the effects of decomposition. At the end of a large 


year the blood was put ina stoppered bottle, and 
set aside for seven years. 

“The bottle was then taken from its hiding- 
‘one ol says Dr. Richardson, “and an ounce of the 

lood was withdrawn. The fluid was so offensive 
as to produce nausea when the gases evolved from 
it were inhaled. It was subjected by Dr. Wood 
and myself to a current of ozone. For a few 
minutes the odour of ozone was destroyed by the 
odour of gases from the blood; ually the 
offensive smell passed away; then the fluid mass 
became quite sweet, and at last a faint odour of 
ozone was detected, whereupon the current was 
stopped. The blood was thus entirely deodorised ; 
but another and most singular phenomenon was 
observed. The dead blood coagulated as the pro- 
ducts of decomposition were removed, and this so 
perfectly, that from the new clot that was formed 
serum exuded. Before the experiment commenced, 
I had predicted on theoretical grounds that second- 
ary coagulation would follow on purification ; and 
this experiment, as well as several others after- 
wards performed, verified the truth of the predic- 
tion.” 

It will, of course, be understood that ozone in 
thus acting asa disinfectant is transformed into 
oxygen. It parts with its third atom, as in the 
mercury experiment, and thus loses its distinctive 
peculiarity. Thus we might be led to anticipate 
the results which come next to be considered. Ozone 
has certain work to do, and in doing that: work 
is transmuted into oxygen. It follows, then, that 
where there has been much work for ozone to do, 
there we shall find little ozone left in the air. 
Hence, in open spaces, where there is little decom- 
posing matter, we should expect to find more ozone 
than in towns or cities. This accords with what is 
actually observed. And not only is it found that 
country air contains more ozone than town air, but 
it is found that air which has come from the sea 
has more ozone than even the country air, while air 
in the crowded parts of large cities has no ozone at 
all, nor has the air of inhabited rooms. So far as 
we have gone, we might be disposed to speak un- 
hesitatingly in favour of the effects produced by 
ozone. e see it purifying the air, which would 
otherwise be loaded by the products of decompos- 
ing matter, we find it present in the sea air and the 
country air, which we know to be so bracing and 
health-restoring after a long residence in town, and 
we find it absent justin those places which we 
look upon as most unhealthy. Again, we find 
further evidence of the good effects of ozone in the 
fact that cholera and other epidemics make their 
dreaded appearance in the land when the air is 
well supplied with ozone—or in what the meteoro- 
logists call “the ozone periods.” And, though we 
cannot yet explain the circumstance quite satis- 
factorily, we Pe seem justified in ascribing to the 
om and disinfecting qualities of ozone our 

reedom at those times from epidemics to which 
cleanliness and good sanitary regulations are 
notedly inimical. 

But there is a reverse side to the picture. And 
as we described an experiment illustrating the dis- 
infecting qualities of ozone before describing the 
good effects of the element, we- shall describe an 
experiment illustrating certain less pleasing quali- 
ties of ozone, before discussing the deleterious in- 
fluences which it seems capable of exerting. Dr. 
Richardson found that when the air of a room was 
so loaded with ozone as to be only respirable with 
difficulty, animals placed in the room were affected 
ina very singular manner. “In the first place,” 
he says, “‘ all the symptoms of nasal catarrh and of 
irritation of the mucous membranes of the nose, 
the mouth, and the throat were rapidly induced. 
Then followed free secretion of saliva and profuse 
action of the skin—perspiration. The breathing 





and the action of the heart 
ini In pro} .’ When the animals were 
suffered to remain yet longer within the room, con- 
gestion of the lungs followed, and the disease 

by physicians “‘ congestive bronchitis ’” was 
set up. 

Speen or Exectric S1igNaLs.—Professor Gould 
has found that the velocity of the electric waves 
through the Atlantic cables is from 7,000 to 8,000 
miles per second, and depends somewhat upon 
whether the circuit is formed by the two cables or 
by one cable and the earth. Telegraph wires upon 
poles in the air conduct the electric waves with a 
velocity a little more than double this, and it is re- 
marked, as a curious fact, that the rapidity of the 
transmission increases with the distance between 
the wire and the earth, or the height of the ‘bup- 
port. Wires buried in the earth likewise transmit 
slowiy, like submarine cables. Wires p 
poles, but sligh elevated, transmit si, 

a velocity of 12, miles per second, while those 
at a considerable height give a velocity of 16,000 
or 20,000 miles. 

Wat THE TELESCOPE 18 Dotne.—One of the 

st telescopes in the world, it is well known, is 
owned by the Chicago University. The destined 
work of this wonderful instrument is to make, in 
connection with nine chief observatories of Europe 
and America, an entirely new catalogue of 250,000 
stars, determining the right ascension and declina- 
tion of each particular star; so that by observing 
its position, astronomers may, in far-off ages, be 
able to announce authoritatively on its motion, and 
to declare in what direction it has proceeded 
through the illimitable voids. At this moment it 
is slowly and surely performing its sublime work, 
and furnishing those far-off astronomers the dats 
upon which to base their calculations respecting 
that mighty problem, the direct motion of the sun 
through space. When this is solved, data will also 
be abundant for locating the position of the great 
central sun, around which millions upon millions 
of other suns, popularly denominated stars, do, in 
all probability, revolve. The labour being divided 
among the ten principal observatories in the world, 

ill make the share of it falling to the Chicago 
Observatory, 25,000 stars—upon each one of which 
the most careful observations will be made and 
recorded. It will require about ten years to ac- 
complish this stupendous work, and when it is done 
we may expect some most important astronomical 
discoveries. 


Private telegrams received at Paris state that 
all traces of Takos Arvanitaki and his four com- 
panions have now been lost. 

A Russian Mitiionarre.—The Russian noble, 
man, Count Koucheleff, a man of enormous wealth- 
and a well-known amateur of art, has just died 
suddenly at St. Petersburg, from the effects of an 
apoplectic attack. By his will his vast properties 
pass to his nephew, and his brother-in-law, the 
famous spiritualist medium, Mr. Douglas Home, 
derives no benefit from that document. 

Cost or MerropouiTan DistRict Raruway.— 
In evidence before a Parliamentary Committee, Mr. 
Robert Baxter, of the firm of Baxter, Rose, and 
Norton, solicitors to the company, said the com- 

any’s line had cost :—The first portion, at South 

ensington, 361,000/., of which the land represented 
103,000/., expenses, 51,000/., and works, 207,000.; 
the second portion, from High-street, Kensington, 
to Pelham-street, 693,0001., and from thence to 
Westminster, 2,096,000/.; from Westminster to 
Bread-street the cost was 986,000/., of which 
556,0001. represented land, and 430,0001. works; 
and from Bread-street to Queen-street, 305,000., of 
which 210,000/. represented land, and 95,0001. works. 
The contractors took originally 750,000/., and 
secondly 500,0001., together about a million and 4 
quarter of the stock. Was not acquainted with 
their present holding, but should guess it roughly 
at about a million. : 

DEATH OF A VETERAN OFrFicer.—The death is 
announced of Colonel George Macdonell, C.B., at 
the advanced age of 90. This officer, who was ® 
cadet of the ancient and loyal Scottish house of 
Macdonell of Glengarry, was son of an officsr who 
was on the staff of Prince Charles Edward Stuart 
atthe battle of Culloden, where he was severely 
wounded. His son, the colonel now dé » was 
born in 1779, or early in the following year, obtained 
his first commission in 1796, and was nominated 
Companion of the Bath in 1817. He saw service 1D 
the war in North America with the 79th Foot, and 
received the gold medal for the action at Chateau- 
gnay; and had he not accepted theretirement afew 
years since, he would have been at his death almost 
the senior officer in the army holding her Majesty § 
commission. The late Colonel Macdonell, who ad- 
hered to the Roman Catholic religion prtnent 
his ancestors, and for which they fought so ga 
lantly under the Stuart banners, married in 182) 
the Hon. Laura Arundell of Wardour. 
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THE VEILED LADY. 


BY THE 


Author of “ Fairleigh,” “ The Rival Sisters,” §c., §¢ 





CHAPTER XLV. 

ARTHUR saw that a crisis was approaching, and 
wishing to avoid it, he looked sadly up her, and 
answered in an injured tone: 

“Oh! Ella, can you doubt me? Do you not re- 
collect our awful life in that hut, the time when I 
lay upon that miserable bed, suffering from my 
wounds, and you took care of me? ~ You see, there 
are some things which have not been driven from 
my mind, and your reproachful tone aided me in 
recalling them.” 

Mistrust vanished from the maiden’s fair 
features, and with gladness she again clasped his 
hand, and-gazing tenderly in his face, replied : 

“Forgive me, Frank, but you seemed so dif- 
ferent, and reserved, and withal so strange, that I 
was puzzled.” 

He cast down his eyes, sighed deeply, and with 
apparent effort said : 

“There is a reason for it beside my illness.” 

“And what may that be which causes you to 
look so sad ?”’ 

_ “It is one which will separate us,’”’ he returned, 
in a low, pained tone; “indeed, I presume very 
much in even calling upon you.” 

“Oh, Frank, what can you mean?” she appre- 
hensively queried ; ‘‘ what can it b2 that makes 
your voice falter so ?”’ 

An instant his lips were compressed; then he 
bent his eyes upon her with a mournful glance, and 
hesitatingly responded : 

“TItis that, and 1 shall soon reveal it to you, 
which has made me so reticent in regard to our 
former life. I did not wish to speak of those hours 
when your dear face was the only star which shone 
upon the dark horizon of my existence, because the 
hm repetition would increase my present sorrow ; 
d not knowing the weight which was press- 
ing ¥pén my heart, attributed my silence to cold- 


* hess and indifference—oh, Ella!” and his head fell 


upon his hands. 

Her tender heart was touched, and bitterly she 
repented her words, and with her blue orbs shining 
with contrition, she drew nearer to him, and 
smoothing the raven curls from his brow, murmured: 

“Oh, Prank, forgive me. I would not wound 
your feelings for all the world. Now tell me what 
this terrible thing is that will interrupt our friend- 
ship and prevent us from seeing « ac’: other.” 











[THE VISION. ] 


He raised his head, and slowly rising, while his 
dark eyes flashed and his face wore an expression 
of blended pain and mortification, he rejoined, in 
hard, ringing accents, tinged with despair : 

‘“‘T am poor, and you—are an heiress!” 

She sprang towards him, clasped his hand, and 
with generous impulse, ejaculated : 

“Think you that my gratitude is turned to gold- 
worship? Think you that because I am fortunate I 
could forget him who guarded me from the cruelty 
of the demon who ruled over my childhood? Oh, 
no, no, k, you wrong me!” 

The muscles around his mouth twitched nervously 
for an instant ; then a faint smile of hope parted 
his lips, gratitude beamed from his features, and 
he answered : 

“ Oh, thank you, Ella, a thousand times! You are 
most kind, and yet--——” 

He paused, and a shade of doubt extinguished 
the smile. 

* And Pe what, Frank? Surely you no longer 
nourish that fear ?” 

“No; not that you will seek to sever our friend- 
ship,”’ he sadly mused ; * but that others will, those 
who control your property -——”’ 

“No more, Frank,” she spiritedly exclaimed. ‘‘I 
know what you would say, and although I give Cue 
respect to my guardian and the trustees of my pro- 
perty, who visit me occasionally, yet neither of 
them can turn my friendship from you; and should 
they try, they will find that I am not without 
spirit.” 

And her blue eyes gleamed with determination, 
while her breast rose and fell under the excitement 
which thoughts of an invasion of her privileges en- 
gendered. 

“ You are a noble girl, Ella,’’ he admiringly re- 
plied ; ‘and you will not consider it flattery when I 
tell you that you are more beautiful than ever.” 

She blushed, and gravely said : 

“No; I do not esteem your words flattery. IfI 
did I should not regard you asa friend. If it is as 
you say, then I should be thankful for the blessing, 
and guard against vanity.” 

He smiled, but made no reply, and for a few mo- 
ments silence reigned. 

At length Alice broke the stillness by remarking : 

“You have not told me where you are living, or 
whether you know your lineage.” 

“T am residing with Samuel Wilton——” 

‘“‘Why, he is my uncle,” she interrupted, in a 
surprised tone ; “‘ but pray excuse me—proceed.” 

A faint flush of red coloured his cheeks, his eyes 
drooped ; then a look of deep dejection swept over 





his features, obliterating every trace of other emo- 
tions, and he continued : 

“Yes ; Iam with him, anddependent upon his 
bounty. He has told me of my parents, that they 
have been dead for years. He considered it his 
duty, he said, to find me and take care of me, for 
he and my father were friends.” 

‘* Did he know how-you came to be on the island ?”’ 

“No; in explanation of my loss, he said, that 
when at the age of three years I disappeared, every- 
body supposed that I had been abducted, and the 
theft was attributed to a band of gipsies who had 
been encamped upon the outskirts of the small 
country town in which my father lived.”’ 

And your parents are reallydead! Poor Frank !”’ 
and the tears trembled upon the lids of her azure 
eye 


only one whom I can call friend—that is, among 
your sex.” 

“And I will be your friend,” she artlessly re- 
turned ; and then, as a strange, most strange and 
undefined doubt flew in upon her mind, she dropped 
her eyes, and to change the subject added: “ And 
your real name is——”’ 

* Arthur Sherman ; and I would rather not have 
known it than to have it come with the dreadful 
knowledge that I am an orphan.” 

“ Do not be sad, Frank—for [ must still call you 
so; remember that I am in a like position, and we 
can console each other.” 

At that moment a step was heard near the door, 
and presently Miss Angelina entered. As she saw 
the young gentleman she stopped short, raised her 
hands in horror, and gazed upon him with mouth 
and eyes distended. 

Alice immediately possessed herself of this in- 
terval to introduce the lad, and thereby save any 
words from the irate lady, whose tongue was still 
held quiet by astonishment. Accordingly the heiress 
arose, and with a slight smile, observed : 

‘Permit me, Mr. Arthur Sherman, to introduce 
you to my aunt, Miss Angelina Wilton.” 

The young gentleman made a low bow, and ex- 
pic his pleasure at the meeting. 

Miss Angelina threw up her head, snuffed the air, 
threw her head down again, and swept across the 
room, meantime snapping : 

** How d’ye do—hope you’re well.” 

Arthur appeared uneasy after the entranceof Miss 
Angelina, and said but little. 

“Why do you not speak, Frank ?’”’ asked the 
heiress in a low tone. ‘I hope you are not awed 





into silence.” 


8. 
** Dear Ella,” he murmured, “you are now the * 
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“Oh, no,” he're sponded, smiling as he thought of 
her ironical tone; *“‘ but I know by her looks that 
she does not regard me iencpediie, and I cannot 
stay where my society is not desired.” 

Ere she could reply, the door again opened and 
Miss Seraphina entered. Alice introduced her 
friend, and to his polite greeting Miss Seraphina 
made avery courteous answer, offered a few com- 
mon-place remarks, and then crossed the room and 
seated herself near her friend. 

“May I come again, Ella—excuse me, Alice ?” 
queried Arthur, as he arose to depart. 

“Certainly, Fra Arthur,” she earnestly re- 
joined. ‘‘Come often, for I am very lonely at 
ti ” 





imes. 
He smiled his thanks, bowed to the ladies, and 
withdrew. 

‘‘Humph! pretty goings on !” squeaked Miss An- 
gelina, stamping her foot. ‘‘ So the fortune-hunters 
have begun, have they ?”’ 

* Aunt!” and the graceful form was drawn 
proudly up, and the blue eyes glistened with 
offended dignity, “‘I wish no such allusions made 
to my friends. He has rendered me more and 
better service than any other living being. I will 
not remain where his name is to be coupled with 
base and defamatory words!” 

‘“‘ Hear the child!” cried Miss Angelina, drawing 
down the corners of her mouth and lifting her eyes 
to the ceiling. ‘“‘ How innocent she is; and that is 
just the diffieulty, my dear. These men come in the 
guise of angels to deceive real angels like you, and 
me, and Seraphina, dear.” 

Alice’s rich lips curled with contempt, and she 
sarcastically answered : 

“T am but mortal, with mortal failings. I do 
not wish to be classed with angels on earth, but I 
do wish to have a little common sense, and a few 
womanly qualities, and a just and charitable heart, 
that my voice may not be raised in harsh invective 
against those who are true and noble.” 

Miss Angelina glanced at Miss Seraphina. Miss 
Seraphina bobbed her head. Miss Angelina pursed 
up her lips. Miss Seraphina wrinkled her brow. 
Miss Angelina elevated her eyes, and then they 
both joined in a forced, unnatural laugh, to dis- 
sipate the anger which they felt, but which it was 
policy to restrain. 

Alice was astounded. She knew not the motive 
which caused such a demonstration, but very na- 
turally attributed it to feminine spite, and in tones 
of stinging reproof she said : 

**T do not wonder. They who revile the works of 
the great Creator will ridicule him !’’ 

Instantly, and with flashing eyes and quivering 
lips, the ladies were upon their feet, and simulta- 
neously exclaimed : 

* Alice Wilton, what do you mean by such wicked 
and insulting words ?”’ 

“I spoke as I did,” replied Alice, firmly, “ be- 
cause 1 supposed that your laughter was directed 
to my friend. I should be happy to know that my 
supposition was incorrect; and if so, I ask your 
pardon.” 

“Oh, how could you think so?” exclaimed Miss 
Angelina, in a voice of forced calmness. “* Nothing 
was further from our minds.” 

“Tt is very sad to think Alice could even have 
imagined such a thing,” added Miss Seraphina, 
casting down her eyes. 

The earnestness of the ladies—and it was real, 
for with all their faults the one imputed was not of 
them—caused Alice to feel that she had been too 
hasty, and with that willingness to confess an 
error which characterised her, she drew hear, 
clasped a hand of each, and penitently said : 

“Forgive me. I was too quick. I now see that 
I was wrong, and it gives me happiness to know it.” 

**T forgive you freely,” returned Miss Angelina, 
in a low voice, and one which seemed affected by 
the pure girl’s words. “You area good girl, and 
I know you did not mean it.” 

*“‘Oh, no,” assented Miss Seraphina, kindly. 
a Alice is impulsive, but ever ready to confess an 
error.” 

** And for that reason,”” remarked Miss Angelina, 
referring to the last words of her friend, “she 
should be careful what society she mingles in. 

Now, Alice dear, do not be offended; but I don’t 
think it proper for young men to visit you.” 

“This is the first young gentleman who has 
called,” responded Alice, in a tone of mild reproach ; 
‘‘ and, in fact, the only one of my acquaintance. 


” 


have known him for years. 

“But, dear,’ persisted Miss Angelina, with a 
foreboding look, ‘‘ some are friends for years, and 
are then proved false. You must remember that 
you are an heiress, and such always have number- 
less admirers. I seriously object to his coming 
again. 

“Aunt, I am woman enough to judge for myself 
in a case like this, and asa woman can protest 
myself. Do not compel me to say that he.shall 
come !” 

Miss Angelina raised her eyes in wonder, and 








seeing the look of calm resolve upon the fair young 
face, knew that it would be better to discontinue 
the subject for the present. 

The evening came, and passed away, and the 
heiress retired to her room to think of the events 
of the afternoon. 

She experienced happiness in again meeting him 
who had cheered her childhood, and the thought of 
it was sweet. Yet there was a suspension of the 
feeling which she had imagined would thrill her 
when she again beheld him, and in its stead was an 
undefinable, shadowy doubt, which marred her joy. 
Why was it ? 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

Dvurine the progress of events as described in 
the preceding chapter, other scenes were being 
enacted in ilton mansion. 

Wilton was reclining in a large chair, his 
a pe feet resting upon an ottoman, and his 

attitude indicating repose. His features, 
with their soft, satisfied smile, also affirmed his 
mental calmness, while the delicate Havana, the 
vapour of which he was inhaling with so much 
complacency, denoted comfort ; and the cut-glass 
decanter upon the table at his side, with its contents 
of firstiquality-eau de vie, testified to luxury. 

Yes; Samuel Wilton, senior, was very happy; so 

that it might be called exhilaration, and 
blowing wreath of smoke into the air, and smil- 
ing, get humouredly, he mused: 

rs ! ha! ha! war to the knife is it, my re- 
speeted sister? I seriously think you'll very much 
regret having uttered those words. At present 
fondly i od t ke, but 1 
ondly imagine you are awake, ere long 
you will find that——”’ 

“‘A person wishes to sce you, sir, if youplease, 
sir |!” said a man servant, wheat. that moment 
thrust his head in at the door. 


“Who is he, sirrah?” queried Mr. Wilton, im- |. 


patient at being interrupted. 

“T don’t know, sir,”’ joined the attendant. 
“He won’t give his name, but he looks, he does 
indeed, sir, like a barber’s pole——” 

‘Enough, sirrah. What do you supposeI care 
about hislooks? Show him in.” 

As the hall-porter disappeared, Mr. Wilton 
arose, placed his eau de vie in the book-case, and 
then resumed his seat, while a scowl rested upon 
his face, and he petulantly muttered : 

“IT can’t have a minute’s rest. I wonder what 
torment has come now. Confound these visitors ; 
I wish they were at the bottom of the Dead Séa.” 

Presently the door was thrown open, and revealed 
a tall, slim person, attired in a suit of seedy black, 
which looked as if it might have grown upon him. 
His face was oval, with peculiar wrinkles extend- 
ing diagonally from the eyebrows, curving slightl 
at the nostrils, and mecting at the mouth, whic 
was very narrow; all of which combined, gave his 
features a look something similar to those of Mr. 
Wilton, with the exceptions, that they were flat 
rather than soft, vacant rather than subtle, sad 
rather than calm, and crafty instead of cringing. 
His hair, which was of an iron gray, and very 
thick, hung in long curls over his shoulders, and 
gave him the appearance of an itinerant preacher. 

Mr. Wilton folded his arms, threw his head back, 
and scrutinised him as if he were some natural 
curiosity which he was about to pass an opinion 
upon; then he dropped his eyes, and smiled in 
ridicule. 

“Thon mayest l-a-u-g-h!” cried the apparition, 
advancing with long strides, and wildly swinging 
his arms, “‘and thou mayest w-e-e-p !”” 

*“Who and what are you, sir?” demanded Mr. 
Wilton, with lowering brows, ‘“‘and what do you 
wish with me ?” 

“In my infancy I was christened Obadiah Snipe,” 
he answered, in that drawling, squeaking voice; 
“and even unto this day it clings to me, and the de- 
sire of my aching heart is a home—oh !”” 

“By the Lord Harry, sirrah,I think that you are 
an escaped lunatic !’”’ exclaimed Mr. Wilton, half- 
amused, half angry. 

“Thy words savour of the world’s levity!” 
croaked Mr. Snipe, with a shake of his long curls, 
and a sickly grin, “and I mind them not, for con- 
taminated I will not be—oh!”’ 

Mr. Wilton had already been sufficiently diverted 
by the grotesque appearance and words of the stran- 
ger, and his amusement was fast changing to anger, 
Turning his head away, and waving his hand autho- 
ritatively, he sternly said : 

“ State your business, sir; my timeis precious.” 

Mr. Snipe seated himself, twisted. his long legs 
together, until they resembled a ‘* Jacob’s ladder,” 
placed his hand over his heart and groaned : 

“IT have spoke unto thee once, and it is even as 
good as thrice.’’ , 

Mr. Wilton’s eyes flashed, and he exclaimed: 

**Enongh of this cant; speak quick, and to the 
point, sir, or leave my house.” 


ha! ha! dreaming, though you |’ 





“ Neither shall I leave thy house, or take it aw-y 
with me,” drawled Mr. Snipe: “ but I shall ceek te 
make thee a good man, friend Samuel.” § 

“Mr. Wilton leaped to his feet, clenched his fists, 
and angrily ejaculated : 

“Then you shall be kicked out; do you under- 
— ? kicked out, sir!” and he advanced to the 

ell-pull. 

Mr. Snipe curled his lips, rolled his eyes to- 
wards the ceiling, and then, with one gigantic stride 

i the centre of the room, and bending his long 

y, laid his hand upon the arm of Mr. Wilton, 
and looking into his face, significantly said, in that 
moaning tone: 

“Samuel, be not hasty, lest thy rashness should 
bring to thee bitter fruit—oh !” a 

Mr. Wilton’s hand fell from the bell-pull to hisside. 
There was a power in those li gray eyes whieh 
was as potent as it was incomprehensible ; 
was an influence which emanated from that form 
which Mr. Wilton could not resist. An instant he 

ed upon him; then, angry with himself because 
e had obeyed, he vented his spite with: 

“ Why these words ? why do you turn your owl- 
ish eyes upon me, and what do you want, sir?” 

Mr. Snipe crossed his gaunt arms over each other, 
turned his head over his left shoulder, and whilo 
that mocking,sanctimonious smile wreathed his fea- 
tures, lowly. said : 

“ T have a revelation to make unto 

Mt: Wilton gl i 


voice foemnee ; 
“Go 


on, talk i 
“ Verily, I will not speak it.aloud, for even oak- 
panels do sometimes have ears.” 

And grimming in his imsipid, though sardonic 
manner, amd reaching the merchant at one-step, 
Mr. Sipe. beut over him, and whispered m-fe:: 


= eye, 


“T cannot answer unto om when thou speakest 
in the voice of profanity,” ba ied Mr. Snipe with a 
mournful toss of his curls ; “ but I can warn thee to 
be more circumspect, lest I tell thee a tale of ——” 

“Stop, curse your tongue—be silent !”’ 

And with these words uttered in a husky whisper, 
Mr. Wilton fell into a chair, his face as. white as 
snow, his eyes rolling wildly about, and his breath 
coming ‘in short, quick gasps. 

Mr. Snipe drew down corner of his: mouth 
until his features wore a look of mock sympathy, 
then directing his eyes towards his companion, he 
epand otenetinet upon him, meantime twirling his 
thumbs. 

Mr. Wilton chafed and fretted under the glance 
of those keen orbs, and at length as his terror died 
out, his rage again usurped every other feeling, his 
facial muscles contracted, his eyes gleamed, and 
hastily rising, he struck his hands together, and 
fiercely cried : 

“Oh, youviper! why has the earth heaved you up 
at this moment? Why rises your hideous form to 
distract me now? Go from me—go-—your presence 
is worse than that of the boa-constrictor, whose 
haman image youaro. Take your body hence— 
begone!” : 

And Mr. Wilton stood with his form bent, his 
head turned away, and one hand thrown out as if 
to prevent Mr. Snipe from approaching. 

Mr. Snipe’s eyebrows were elevated until they 
seemed to touch his hair; the ends of his mouth 
formed right angles with his chin, and stretching 
his long arms, he whined : 

“Lo, [have journeyed from a fa~ and distant 
land, I have sought Samuel Wilton, and with him 
will I abide—oh!”’ 

Mr. Wilton started forward, wavered, and then 
paced the room, with his teeth set and his.fists 
closing and unclosing. 

Fo:a few moments Mr. Snipe was si'ent, then 
with a guttural chuckle he leaped from his ceat, 
clutched Mr. Wilton by the hand, dragged him to- 
wards a chaiz, and while his thin features were lit 
up with an exulting grin, he movned: 

“Seat thyself; it behoveth thee to be calm, 
Samuel, and drive from thee all evil spirits; for, 
verily, they are making sad havoc with thy looks— 
oh!”’ 


With a muttered cuzse, Mr. Wilton sank into 
the chair, and though every nerve. was quivering 
with the zage which possessed him, yet he dare 
not give expression to it; and witha sickly rmile 
he huskily queried : ‘ 

“What iave you to say—yon?—ugh!” and he 
shuddered, irvoluniarily. 

Mr. Saipe wound hisarms arcurd !-'s knees, unti? 
they almost touched his chin, and leering et hie 
companion, slowly returned : 

‘“‘ Samuei, I am without money, friends, or shclte*. 
T come to thee, that thou mayest furnish them unto 
me for the sake of our friendship.” 
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“Friondship!" hissed Mr. Wilton. “ Diabolism, 

you mean . - 
“Samuel,” croaked Mr. Snipe, suddenly drop- 
ping his knees, and shaking his finger warningly, 
“Tamaman who hath much patience, but let me 
say unto thee, friend Samuel, that even now un- 
godly feelings are creeping over me, and I tell 
thee that if thou dost not give me what I crave, I 
will walk even unto a house thou knowest, and there 
I will repeat a tale of great——”’ j 

“Wrotch! monster! Hush—bo still!’ gasped 
Mr. Wilton; and with staring eyes, face of deathly 
hue, and form quaking, he glanced around with dire 
apprehension, and then sinking back, closed his 
eyes, pressed his hands to his brow, and moved con- 
vulsively from side to side. 

Mr. Snipe bobbed. his head complacently, 
stretched himself, and then mumbled : 

“Samuel, thy heart is made glad at the prospect 
of having a brother and a companion.” 

“Yes—yes !”” he said, in a tremulous whisper. 

“Then let us join our hands, friend Samuel, and 
verily thou shall be one of my flock.” 

Mr. Wilton uncovered his face, and glanced with 
scorn and loathing at his companion ; then, as he 
saw the expression that was hovering over the 
other’s features, he stretched forth his hand, and 
it was held a moment in the grasp of his com- 
panion. As the latter relinquished his hold, Mr. 
Wilton again. rosej and impatiently paced’ the 
room. 

Mr. Snipe assumed the easy chair which the 
merchant had vacated, and ‘after wriggling himself 
into Ne position of comfort, he raised his eyes, and 
croaked : 

“Samuel, I shall be with thee henceforth and 
for ever, and thou art happy, Samuel?” 

Mr. Wilton ground his teeth, darted: forward, 
suddenly paused, inclined his head, and while'that 
soft, obsequious smile overspread his features, con- 
strainedly, yet hurriedly responded. 

“Oh, of course, yes;.a person nearly blind—I 
say blind, Mr. Snipe—could see that it floods me 
with genuine—oh, yes, genuinedelight, to have you 
with me—to see your bright, smiling face! O-h, 
it will be a great ornament to my house—a, joy. to 
my heart. ‘Welcome—welcome, I say, Mr. Snipe!” 

Then turning away, he clenched his hands until 
his nails penetrated the flesh, and muttered under 
his breath : 

“The impudent, insolent fellow. I wish he was 
struggling between two hungry wolves, curse him !” 

Mr. Snipe dropped his head between his shoulders 
in imitation ofa tartle, and chuckled several times : 
then he clasped his hands over his right knee, and 
squeakingly said, in tones of sneering irony : 

“Verily though art kind, friend Samuel; thy 
heart is like a toy rubber ball filled with milk; 
thou can’st see the metaphor—the milk of human 
kindness—and verily it. has only to be squeezed to 
make it fly ont gloriously ; verily the wérld would 
be happy if there were ten thousand like/thee—’’ he 
lowered his voice, “‘ twenty feet und mnd.” 

Mr. Wilton darted a contemptuous look upon 
him, clenched his hands together, and continued to 
walk the room. 

An interval of silence followed. 

At length Mr. Snipe crossed his legs, formed a 
triangle with his fingers, leered out. at Mr. Wilton 
from the corners of his eyes, and drawled: 

“It is best for thee to quiet thyself, friend 
Samuel, for some one approaches.” 

The merchant raised his head and listened ; then 
by an exercise of his wonderful volition his exterior 
became calm, his face assumed that soft look so 
habitual to it, and he sank into a position of negli- 
gent case upon the sofa. 

Presently a knock was heard upon the door. 
aa Come in,” said Mr. Wilton, in a clear, pleasant 

ice, 

The door instantly opened and Arthur appeared. 
He paused as he saw the stranger, and was about 
pee when Mr. Wilton negatived the action by 

aying : 

“Remain, my dear Arthur ; this gentleman is a 
confidential friend, Reverend Obadiah Snipe.” 

In answer to the lad’s polite greeting Mr. Snipe 
@rose, grasped the lad’s hand, glanced alternately 
trom him to Mr, Wilton, and at length moaned : 

Verily mine eyes hath not rested on such manly 
beauty for many aday. It passeth my understand- 
ing how thy son can be so noble, friend Samuel.’’ 

. He is not my son,”’ observed Mr, Wilton, with 
Visible annoyance, “‘ but the son of a dear friend 
now deceased.” 

Mr. Snipe shook his curls, grinned satisfactorily, 
and still holding Arthur’s hand, turned towar 

r. Wilton, with : 

“Verily that does account for it, for though a 
Very bright family, you know, friend Samucl, yet 
thou hast no such beauty as this; but my dear 
young Arthur, let not my words raise in thy breast 
on? world’s vanity, for, ah, its seed is pernicious, 
a fee A is upgodliness, ay, verily, even to the 
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sciousness of pride ; “all our family have, except.| will 





ane lad bowed and advanced to the merchant’s 


side. 
The latter looked into his face ste lily for a full 
minute, then smiled significantly, and queried: 
‘* Was the heiross pleased to see you, Arthur ?” 
“Very much,” rejoined Arthur, returning his 


gaze. 

‘* And she likes you, Arthur,” continued Mr. Wil- 
ton, with increasing interest. 

“ Thou canst presume that, friend Samuel,”’ in- 
terposed Mr. Snipe, ruefully, “ for verily the girls 
draw the a even as a magnet attracts a needle, 
and verily magnets and the needles are vastly 
on the increase—oh !’’ 

Arthur glanced inquiringly from one to the other, 
and briefly answered Mr. Wilton’s question, with: 

**She does.’’ 

A satisfactory smile parted the merchant's thin 
lips, and a peculiar light shone from his eye. At 
length he abruptly resumed : 

* Did you see my sister?” 

“Yes, she entered as I was about to depart.” 

‘* How did she treat you ?” 

“With a rather supercilious air of contempt.” 

“It’s like her,” muttered Mr. Wilton, his eyes 
seeking the floor, meditatively, ‘it’s like her; but 
will she stop your visits ?” 

“The heiress thinks too much of me; yon need 
not fear'that,” replied Arthur, with an air of as- 


surance. 

“ Indeed hed 

And Mr. Wilton’s eyes dilated, and his face re- 
flected the gratification which the last words of 
the lad had produced. 

‘* And she asked you to come again, did she ?”’ 

** Yes ; and said that if I could not see hor there, 
she would not stay there.”’ 

‘Did she say that ?” exclaimed the merchant, in 
a tremor of delight; then checking his enthusiasm, 
he gravely added: “She is very. high-spirited, is 
she not ?” 

“She has a true and noble spirit,’ returned Ar- 


ur. 
“Yes,” mused Mr. Wilton, with the calm con- 


my sister.” 

“ Aye, verily !” muttered Mr. Snipe, “and thou 
keepest thine in the book-case—oh !” 

“What did you say, sir?” asked Mr. Wilton, ra- 
ther shasply. 

“T did but quote to myself the Psalms of David,” 
responded Mr. Snipe, twirling his thumbs. 

Mr. Wilton smiled again, and directing his eyes 
upon Arthur, remarked : 

“T am pleased to know that my dear niece re- 
membered you. Old friendship should be held 
sacred. I will detain you no longer, Arthur. You 
can if you wish order your horse saddled, and take 
a canter through the park, only return in time for 
dinner,” 

The lad thanked him and withdrew. 

Mr. Snipe said but little, and the hours flew on. 
Dinner was partaken of, and the evening was spent 
at the theatre. 

After they returned from the theatre, Mr. Snipe 
held another interview with Mr. Wilton in the front 
drawing-room, and at half-past eleven o’clock the 
former retired to his apartment, leaving the latter 
sitting erect in a chair, and fermenting with 
anger. 

Presently the merchant arose, and turned the gas 
down until the room wore a hazy aspect, and the 
pieces of furniture seemed like shadows of gloom. 

Standing in the centre of the apartment with his 
arms extended, and his eyes emitting a baleful 
light, was Mr. Wilton. As his brows rolled down, 
and his lips were for an instant compressed, he 
ejaculated in hard, bitter accents : 

“This gloom is in accordance with my feelings, 
this semi-darkness agrees well with the clouds 
which envelop my spirit, these shadows resemble 
those which linger upon my mind, and why—why ?” 

He paused and pressed his hands to his temples, 
while his form quivered; then starting forward, 
and lifting his hand high above his head he fiercely 
exclaimed : 

““Why? DidI say why? Ah, too well I know 
why—too well I know these ruthless fiends, who 
meet me at all points with teeth as sharp as eer- 
pents’ fangs, ready at any moment to grasp my 
throat, and feed on my life’s blood! Oh, that I 
had the power to transform them to rock, to change 
the light of their eyes, to paralyse their foul 
tongues, congeal their breath to ice, which should 
fill their throats, choke them—rend their limbs 
asunder! Oh, how wild, crazy it makes me, this 
continual torment, this ceaseless torture, this an- 
guish of mind! And mustI bear it? shall I, oh, 
Heaven! endure this? No; let conscience be stilled 
—let honour be cast aside—let firm resolve clear 
my path of these fearful obstacles which rise up to 
oppose me; let my cry be vengeance! dire as the 
wells howl at midnight; sharp as the cagle’s 
seream, quick as the tiger’s spring! Let it be ven- 


hed 


geance to death—vengeance! vengeance! 





And trembling in every joint, with face of ashy 
hue, and eyes glaring, he sank into a chair, and 
clutched at the arms, while his breath came in gasps 
hot and thick. 

A half-hour passed, and the agitated merchant 
raised his head. Hark! the bells from different 
quarters of the city strike their peals upon the air! 
He started forward, each hand nervously clasping 
mahogany arms, and articulated in hollow 

es: 


“°Tis midnight, still ominous midnight, and I 
yet. awake—kept too fully alive to my awful posi- 
tion by harassing phoma 9 which tears my hair, 
and frightens sweet sleep away!’’ and again he 
sank back. 

Slowly, and asif by the wind the folding doors 
were thrown noiselessly apart, an instant more, 
aud a white, blinding light, as of day, illumined the 
apartment. 

“What! is this daylight ? No,no! Oh, torture 
most accursed! Do I dream ? is it a phantom of my 
mind ? am I mad, mad?” 

And with his hands clasping tenaciously his 
knees, and his body bent, he tremulously peered 
about, while at intervals the muscles of his hands 
and face twitched in pain, 

The snow-white glare increased until the smallest: 
object in the room was plainly discernible. Sud- 
denly a dark e arose between the folding doors, 
and scattered the light in scintillating rays. A mo- 
ment more and it flashed again in sheets of bril- 
liancy, and there, in all her terrible grandeur, in 
all her wonderful beauty, in all her commanding 
majesty, stood the Veiled Lady, her nightly robes 
falling gracefully about her symmetrical form, and 
her face, as white as the light around it, beaming 
in fearful, yet sublime, loveliness. 

Saumel Wilton saw her not, his back was turned 
towards her; and new again, as the dazzling efful- 
genee grew more intense before his bewildered 
senses, he uttered a wailing shriek, and cried : 

“Oh, Heaven! where am I? where is my 
strength ? where js my will? am I powerless? Let 
me rise—let me still this accursed shivering. L 


And he tottered to his feet, and turned. 

Directly at the side of his chair, in all her solem - 
nity, and with those weird features in staid look 
bent upon him, stood the beautiful spectre. 

As he saw her, he threw up his hands with a cry 
of terror, and fell backward, and there lay in utter 
prostration, hardly daring to breathe, while his eyes 
projected from their sockets, his teeth chattered, 
and his whole body shook as if by a mighty convual- 
sion of the earth eath. 

And still that tall, queenly form met his dis- 
tracted vision, and seemed to slowly freeze the 
blood in his veins, while his throat became parched, 
and his ‘tongue felt paralysed in his mouth. 

Gradually that dark and noble figure moved— 
glided with a grace matchless, ethereal, and as if 
sailing upon air. It approached him; paused. 
above him, and remained motionless, a spirit of 
gloom, a sombre statue. 

He saw her coming; he tried to move, but his: 
arms and legs seemed changed to iran; he was 
powerless, and—horror of horrors!—the phantom 
drew near! He essayed to speak, but. only a 
choked, husky rattle issued from his lips. He en- 
deavoured to lift his head, but could not move it, 
it seemed chained to the floor. Oh, torture most 
acute! The perspiration started upon his brow, and 
rolled down his cheeks in clammy streams; his 
heart seemed to stop, he felt a strangling contrac- 
tion of his lungs; he was cold, icy cold, then hot, 
feverishly hot, and at last his senses deserted him. 

An hour might have passed when the frenzied 
merchant lifted his body, and rested his hand 
against the floor. All around him there was that 
dreary semi-darkness, that chilling stillness, broken. 
only by the dull echo of the passing policeman’s 
step upon the pavement outside. 

He pressed his hand against his head, and shud- 
dered as his thought returned; then a mist clouded 
his mind, and for some time he remained in a 
lethargic stupor, his body weak and trembling. 

At length his mental faculties resumed in part 
their wonted action, and with agonising force came 
the recollection of the awful visitant, whose death- 
like influence had temporarily benumbed his mind 
and body. An instant he hesitated, wavered, trem- 
bled; the very remembrance was so vivid, keen, 
and dreadful, that his excited imagination again 
conjured her up before his vision in all her super-' 
natural awfulness, and with a shriek of terror he 
gained his feat, sprang across the room,*sejzed the 
bell-pull, and jerked it furiously, while in tones 
loud, shrill, and terrified, escaped the words : 

“ Lights! lights! help! help!” 

Presently the sound of many and rushing feet 
over hall and. staircase echoed, doors slammed, 
startled voices in discord mingled, and anon the 
drawing-room door flew open with a crash; four 
men bearing flaming lamps rushed in, and simul- 
taneously shouted ; 
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“What is it? what is it ?” 

** Are you kilied. master ?”’ 

*¢ Where’s the robber, murderer, or burglar 

“ Why did you scream ? what's happened ?”” 

Mr. Wilton spoke not, but stood in the centre of 
the room, his face contorted into an expression of 
horror and despair, and his eyes directed upon them 
with a wild, insane stare. 

Again the stairs resounded to the tread of hur- 
ried feet, and with his raven curls hanging in con- 
fusion o’er his brow, and his dark eyes gleaming, 
Acthur darted into the parlour, and ejaculated : 

“Why this noise—this tamult? speak, some of 
rou.” 
ms Verily, the night doth bring forth wild dis- 
order!’’ groaned Mr. Snipe, leasing along the hall 
like an ostrich. 

“ Guv'nr's taken too much eau de rie!’’ shouted 
young Wilton, who had just entered from the 
street. 

“Oh, Lud! Lud! master’s crazy!”’ 
vants, shivering at the door. 

“He is! he’s mad!—stark mad!” cried the hall 
porter, in alarm. 

An instant’s silence. All looked at Mr. Wilton ; 
the lamp-bearers trembled, and then rushed towards 
the door, crying as they went : 

“ Away! away! he’ll kill us all!” 

“Go! you superstitious idiots! go!’ exclaimed 
Arthur, darting forward, and igniting the gas. 
“Now, Mr. Wilton, speak, and let this confusion 
cease |’ 

Those words served to unloosen Mr. Wilton’s 
tongue, which had been paralysed by vivid memory’s 
terrible force, and starting forward, while his eyes 
rolled, and his face became almost livid, he articu- 
lated, in accents thick and sibilant : 

‘Oh, I have seen a fearful being, whose face was 
like that of a destroying angel, whose presenee 
turned my heart to ice! Oh, that earth should hold 
@ spirit like this. Ha! messenger of woe! No, no! 
—it comes! Away! away !—o-h! I feel the cold fin- 
gers—ugh !—oh!” 

His voice died away in a hoarse, spasmodic 
whisper: he threw up his hands, and was only 
saved from sinking a dead weight to the floor 
by Arthur, who caught and held him in his strong 
arms. 

Dismay now took possession of the servants, who 
could not suppress their curiosity, and had again 
returned, and they ran hither and thither, talking 
incoherently to each other. 

Young Wilton, now somewhat alarmed, and fect- 
inga lively sympathy, ran forward to Arthur’s as- 
sistance. 

Arthur placed the inanimate form of the merchant 
upon a sofa, and turning to the astonished servants 
sternly commanded : 

“Go to your rooms, andremain quiet; John, you 
stay——”’ 

“‘ Yea, verily, let peace reign,” interposed Mr. 
Saipe, with a groan, * for Satan hath been aroused, 
and the night hath been full of unseemly sounds.” 

“Instead of preaching, sir, you had better go for 
restoratives!’’ exclaimed Arthur, indignantly. 

‘“‘ Nay, friend John, the porter, shall go, and I will 
give spiritual conversation—oh!” 

And Mr. Snipe moved forward, his hands uplifted, 
his 4imbs describing a semicircle at every step, and 
his long curls dangling. 

Arthur glanced upon him with contempt, and im- 
patiently awaited the return of the servart. A mo- 
ment more, and he hastily entered, bringing with 
him the articles needed. 

Arthur, assisted by Wilton, junior, applied cold 
water to the merchant’s heated brow, and forced a 
little brandy into his mouth. “ 

“Oh, my father! my father!” cried the son, for 
the first time approaching his parent. ‘* Will he live ? 
will he live ?”’ 

“I hope so,” responded Arthur; “ we are doing 
all we can.” 

“Aye, verily, and may Heaven have mercy!’’ 
groaned Mr. Snipe. 


o” 


yelled the ser- 


(To be continued.) 


Tue Sega rin Hype Parx.—It is not likely that 
the present generation will see such another oppor- 
tunity as is now presented of bringing the seaside 
into Lonaon, and enabling us to enjoy a swim in 
salt water any morning ere the day’s work begins. 
The clean, gravelly bed of the Serpentine seems to 
inyite us to cover it with sea-water, and it is not 
easy to understand why we should not at least try 
this experiment. The level of Hyde Park is not 
more than sixty feet or so above the sea. A reser- 
voir on Brighton Downs, about eighty feet above 
the shore, into which the water might be pumped 
by steam, would form a cistern of supply, out of 
whieh fifty miles of glazed earthenware tubing 
could convey the water in a constantly-flowing 
stream to the park. The overflow from the Serpen- 
tine might be conducted in tubes laid along our 
prineipal thoroughfares, under the kerb, with stop- 





cocks at frequent intervals, as in Paris. Charged 
as it is with deliquescent salts, especially the 
chloride of magnesium, sea water would be parti- 
cularly adapted for “laying the dust,” as well as 
being available for a purpose now never fulfilled— 
namely, cleansing the thoroughfares. No doubt 
this conveyance of Brighton into Kensington-gar- 
dens would cost some money. By setting apart a 
portion of the lake as a swimming-bath for sub- 
scribers, and fitting it commodiously, an annual 
revenue would be raised which would go very far, 
if we mistake not, to meet the cost. We should 
like to know whether our engineers have any ob- 
jections to offer to some such scheme. If so, per- 
haps we might try M. Lesseps. 


THE LOCKSMITH OF LYONS. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXV. 
Oh, my soul's joy! 
If after ev’ry tempest come such calmness, 
Let the wiuds blow till they have wakened death ! 
Shakespeare. 

“ Wuart is that ?” exclaimed Dr. Planche, who at 
the moment was regarding the wretched Hasserbrek 
with a pitying gaze. Base and brutal as the man 
was, and had ever been, the heart of the old physi- 
cian had room for compassion for his dreadful state. 

“TI said, sir,” replied Antoine, not entering, but 
standing at the door, “ that the old woman, who calls 
herself Mrs. Grimo, is in your office, with the lost 
papers.” 

“Ah, is that so! Has the cunning old woman 
really come back, and with the desired papers ?” ex- 
claimed the doctor, moving towards the door. 

“Do not leave me—do not leave me! Are you 
about to forsake me—you who cau give me some- 
thing to keep me alive?” 

‘My friend,” replied the doctor, at the door, 
“ there is nothing more for me to do for you. If you 
are alive when I return you may hope to live,” 

With these words he closed the door, and then 
whispered to Antoine: 

“I have given him that which causes him to feel 
no pain. 1 think he has suffered enough. He will 
be dead in an hour. Come, let us soe the old woman. 
Who admitted her?” 

“I did, sir.” 

“ And the others?” 

“ Oh, we were all at the hall door, intending to go 
over to General La Mothier’s, when we wet Mrs. 
Grimo hurrying up the street steps. The gentlemen 
are now in your office.” 

“ It is quite late, is it not ?” 

“ Nearly miduight, sir.” 

“The woman has that deadly knife of hers ?” 

“Oh, 1 never thought of tuat. I suppose she 
has.” 

* She is dangerous so long as she has that abomi- 
nable weapon. At any instant she may take a no- 
tion to stab some one. Ascratch might be fatal. She 
may have returned only for malice. But-——” 

By this time the hand of the doctor was upon the 
knob of one of the dvors which opened into his office, 
and saying no more he threw open the dvor. 

La Mothier, Count Robert, and the young lock- 
smith were seated at ene end of the office, while 
Mrs. Grimo stood, or rather crouched, at the other. 

“ Ah,” she said, on recognising the doctor, ** lam 
very glad you have come. I was about to go away. 
I have the papers, but I won’t give them up, except 
you are present to promise.” 

“ Oh, then you have great faith in me?” 

“Yes. More thanin any one in the world; be- 
sides, I see a stranger here.” 

“ Ah, Count de Glavline, Robert Charnois.” 

“Oh, I have heard of him. Exiled and outlawed, 
or something of that kind.” 

“Yes; but now in high favour with the king of 
France, and all his estates restored to him.” 

“Oh, then heisa very rich man,” said Mrs. 
Grimo. 

“ Also a prince and general iu thearmy of the Czar 
of all the Russias.” 

“Oh.” 

“ And father of this young gentleman, known to 
you as Lackville, the locksmith, or Hvrbert, the 
waster weaver.” 

“Stars of glory!” 

“So there is no doubt he will soon be the husband 
of the beautiful girl you so long called your niece.” 

“ And where is she?” 

“ With her delighted and doting mother, the Coun- 
tess D’Aucre.” 

Mrs. Grimo made a grimace, and said: 

“Well, it is all nothing to me, though the coun- 
tess certainly should make mea noble present for 
rearing her daughter and making her an honour to 
the nobility. But let that pass; 1 am here to sell 
something. I have the papers.” 

“Let me examine them,” said La Mothier, ex- 
tending his hand towards her. 








She shook her head and made a grimace. 

“ You shall receive them back, woman,” said tnv 
doctor, sternly. 

She immediately tossed a large packet of papers 
and parclhiments upon the table. No sooner had La 
Mothier touched the packet than he drew back his 
band with # gesture of horror and disgust, exclaim- 
ing: 

“ There's blood upon it!” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Grimo, her eyes glittering, 
“there is blood upon it—the blood of Barbe Rous- 
seau.” 

“Of Barbe Rousseau! Then you have been forced 
to kill him to recover the papers ?” 

“Wait; I will tell you all about it,” said the old 
woman, “I have my knife, doctor, but don’t fear; 
I shall not try to hurt anyone here. I didn’t come 
here to hurt anybody. Let me tell you how I got 
this packet. In the first place, some weeks . go, 
Barbe Rousseau and Le Scorpion played a trick on 
me. They robbed me and then locked me up. I 
got out this morning and came here, as you know. 
; didn’t tell you how I got away, didI? No. Then 

will.” 

Here Mrs. Grimo related all that is known to the 
reader of her trick upon the wretcled Papa Canton, 
to which her auditors listened in horror, 

“What a hideous old fiend!” exclaimed _ Dr. 
Planche several times during this recital. To which 
commentary Lisette Grimo replied: 

“ Yes ; 1 was always sharp, always sharp—the only 
time I was dull was when I trusted to Barbe Rous- 
seau and Le Scorpion. Well, after I left this morning 
and had hired a room above the Golden Loom, | 
waited impatiently for one or both to come to me. I 
got tired of waiting, and was going down the main 
stairway to peep about after them, when I met a 
crowd bringing up a senseless man—carrying him 
into the Golden Loom for the famous La Croix Rousse 
surgeon, Vitat, to examine. The man was Barbe 
Rousseau, and both hands were cut clean off at the 
wrists.” 

“Horror! and how happened that?” asked Dr. 
Planche, while the others exchanged glances of sur- 
prise and doubt. 

“ Wait ; you shall learn. I aided the bearers to 
carry him into the saloon, and while doing su I felt 
a package of something in his bosom, in the inner 
pocket of his vest. I was sure it was the packet of 
documents they had stolen from me. And so it was 
—there itis. I contrived to get it into my hands, 
awe too,” said she, showiug « large purse full of 

‘old, 

“The blood on the packet and on the purse came 
from his bleeding stumps. He came to while I was 
securing them, and he recoguised me. He knew 
whatI was after. He fought furiously in a kind of 
spasm to keep me from getting them, and said : 

“ Woman! demon! your accursed fish-hooks have 
lost me my hands, and now you are robbing me.” 

Then he fainted again, or died, I do not knew 
which ; I didn’t stay to learn; I got away with my 
prizes, and here [ am.” 

“ But how did he lose his hands ?” 

“T understood that as soon as I heard what ho 
said. Somehow he had got his hands snared in the 
fish-hooks, and to save his life got someone to cut 
his hands off. 1 imagine Le Scorpion did it, and did 
it gladly. Are the papers all right?” 

“ Yes,” replied La Mothier. * T'lie blood-stains are 
only upon the wrapper. The title-deeds are all here. 
Most of them belong to you, Count Robert. They are 
those you confided to the care of my father when you 
fled from France.” 

“ But my reward!” cried the old woman. 
to be paid! That was the agreement!” 

“ True, you are to be paid,” replied La Mothier. 
“ What sum ?” 

“ A hundred thousand francs in gold,” said Lisette 
Grimo, boldly. 

“You cannot carry so large a sum about you, 
foolish woman, nor have we the amount in the 
house.” 

“I must leave Lyons before daylight,’’ replied 
the old woman. “1 fear the knife of Le Scorpion. 
If Barbe Rousseau is not dead, I fear liim also. I 
saw Le Scorpion runuing towards the stairway of 
‘the Golden Loom as I slipped away. If he and 
I meet there'll be an eud of him or of me; or, more 
likely, of both of us.” 

“ You have some money already,” said La Mothier. 
“ Here are a thousand francs more. Leave Lyons at 
once. Go straight to Marseilles. Live secluded. 
Write to me when you are’ settied, and I pledge you 
my word of honour that I will send a messenger to 
you with the amount you demand. It is a very 
large sum, but you have risked your life to obtain the 
deeds for me, and you shull be rewarded.” 

“As the deeds are mainly valuable to me,” said 
Count Robert, tossing a bank note to the old woman, 
“orrather'to my sou, who is to possess all my 
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er estates, I will pay two-thirds of the 
poorer this woman asks. Asa pledge of that I give 
her this note.” ' } ‘ 

Lisette Grimo, gazing at the note, cried: “Five 
thousand francs! It is the Charnois, who are ever 
as generous as princes !” I 

“My father, who knows very little about you, 
Lisette Grimo,” said Robert Lackville, smiling, “gives 
that to you for providing so fair and virtuous a wife 
for his son.” ‘ 

With one of her hideous grimaces the old woman 

ied: 
"Tee I deserve much reward and praise for that, 
even though it was a speculation. But promises are 
all very fine, noble gentlemen. Perhaps after I leave 
Lyons 1 may never hear from any of you again, 
except through my being cast into the hands of the 
lice. You see lam waiting for something.” 

“Waiting for what?” 

“For my dear doctor there to say you noblemen 
will keep your promises.” 

“Come, you are foolish,” said the doctor. “I give 
you my word that the one hundred thousand francs 
shall be paid you, if I have to pay it all myseli— 
that is, if you escape from Le Scorpion.” 

“The man is dead!” cried the footman Guillot, 
who just at that moment thrust a very pale face into 
the office. 

“Oh!” cried Lisette Grimo, clasping her hands. 

“ He does not mean Le Scorpion,” said the doctor. 

“Ah! what a pity!” whined the old woman. 
“ Who then?” 

“Esark Hasserbrek.” 

“He dead! and in this house! Well, I see ali 
the tide is in our favour. I trust you, doctor. It 
is very late. In three or four hours it will be day- 
light. I must go. No, not by the front door—oh 
no! Iam sure Le Scorpion is on the watch for 
me.” 

“You may depart by the rear,” said the doctor. 
“But let me give you a piece of advice, old woman 
—get out of France as soon as you can. Putan 
ocean between you and France. If Barbe Rousseau 
is slive——” 

“T'll take back something I said,” interrupted 
Lisette Grimo, grinning. “I said I didn’t know 
whether he was dead or in a faint when I left him 
in the Golden Loom.” 

“Yes, you said that.” 

“T did not speak the truth—as I generally do.” 

“Very well.” 

“His hands hung on the fish-hooks a minute too 
long; cutting off his arms at the shoulder would 
not have saved him. Barbe Rousseau is dead!” 

The old woman said this with so much \ fiendish 
glee sparkling in her squinting eyes, and with her 
wrinkled features so distorted with diabolical de- 
light, that the doctor called out to Guillot/: 

“Here—hurry! show this woman thfough the 
= to the alley-entrance. I’ve h 

er.” 

With a farewell grimace Lisette, Grimo said: 

“Tam very sorry I can’t bid my darling Blanche 
adieu. Tell her to cherish my memory. And now 
let me give all of you a piece of advice. Leave 
Lyons—leave this city. Barbe Rousseau is dead, 
but the ball he helped put in motion is rolling on. 
Leave Lyons—do you hear? Leave it to-morrow, 
as Ido—in haste. May the arch-fiend take every 
one of you!” 

And with the last phrase muttered and inaudible, 
the vindictive old woman, impotent in her rage and 
hate, followed Guillot to the alley-gate. 

Just as the servant was about to open the gate, 
feeling about in the dark to find the key, she drew 
irom a pocket that envenomed knife, so much feared 
by all who knew her. 

“Do you think he is hiding thore in the alloy ?” 
she whispered. 

“Eh? Who? Why should anyone be hiding 
there? Eh? I think you are a fool,” snapped 
Guillot, in no sweet humour from being up so late. 

“Do you? Well, perhaps I am; open the gate 
easy,” she said, grasping one of his arms with a 
sunee ciate that startled him. “Easy, you liveried 

og! 


enough of 


“Oh!” exclaimed the servant, now wild with 
amazement. ‘* You are a crazy woman!” 

“Hush! Silence! I am worse than a crazy 
Woman ;do you hear? Were you ever in Paris?” 

‘lL used to live there!” gasped Guillot, trembling ; 
for he remembered how this violent old woman, 
knife in hand, had forced her way into, and then 
slong the hall. 

> And ever heard of the snake-charmers?” 

- Yes—the terrible assassias!” 

True; and I am Lisette Malus, who was their 
queen. So open that gate easy, go along the alley, 
and see if all is clear. If I pass the great danger 
I fee} clinging to my face and hair like cobwebi full 
‘Of crawling spiders, I shall escape.” 





“Great Heaven!” gasped Guillot, terrified by the 
hissing tones and sharp clutch of the old woman. 

* Yes; I have felt these clammy cobwebs on my 
face twice before; and svon after I have narrowly 
escaped death.” 

She was muttcring to herself, but the amazed 
Guillot heard every word. 

“Le Scorpion is not far off—oh,no! Iam sure 
ofthat! I feel his near presence in the air—iu this 
vile sensation of sticky, gummy cobwebs all over 
my face; all over my flesh—ugh! How my flesh 
creeps on my bones! Open the gate easy, you trem- 
bling hound!” and here she gave Guillot a cruel 
pinch. “If you make more noise than a nibbling 
mouse, I'll murder you!” 

“May Heaven protect me!” was the mute appeal 
of Guillot. ‘Antoine said she carried poisoned 
knives.” 

And here, with a shudder, he turned the key in 
the lock—oh, so very softly !” 

“ Now, now!” whispered Mrs. Grimo, after peer- 
ing out into the dark alley ; “creep along, and ex- 
plore—explore, mind, for me ; see if anyone is lurk- 
ing in the alley, or out in the street; easy, or l’'ll— 
I'll put a poisoned knife into you!” 

“Mercy on me!” cried Guillot; but tho instant 
she released his arm, headded: “ ‘I'he Evil Ore take 
you, old woman!” 

And with a sudden sweep of his foot across the 
ankles of Mrs. Grimo, and a shove in the back, he 
hurled her headlong into the alley, and, before she 
could scramble to her fect, had locked her out, and 
was running at full speed across the yard, back to 
the house, saying from his whito lips and chattering 
teeth: 

“ May Satan clutch thoe, Mrs. Grimo !” 





CHAPTER XXXVI: 
I tell thee, thou’rt defied! Scott. 
Woman, oppose me not at the last, 
For I will hold my purpose till I die! 
Enoch Arden. 
Mrs. Grito was taken wholly by surprise, hav- 
ing no suspicion that the terrified and trembling 
footman could muster courage to attempt such a 
trick upon her. But the very terror of honest Guil- 
lot made him brave, and so the old woman found 
herself on “all fours” before she had time to re- 


sist. 

“Oh, if I had a chance to give that fellow one stab 
—just one stab, the rascally dog!” she snarled, as 
she regained her feet. “It is a mercy—a providen- 
tial mercy—tliat I didn’t give myself a cut or a 
scratch with this knife! Let me listen, before I 
make a move further.” 

She crouched down, listening. The alley-way 
being unlighted, the darkness was intense. The 
entrance of the alley being upon a rear street, could 
not be seen by Mrs. Grimo. Confused by her fall, 
she did not know whether to advance to the right or 
to the left. 

No sound came in from the street, or her ears 
would have told her in what direction to move. 
Besides, she had never been in the alley, and all its 
bearings, size, shape, length, and localities, were 
unknown to her. 

A fear was upon her that Le Scorpion was already 
upon her track. She knew the fierce malignity of 
the wretch well. She knew that he would have 
killed her, from the moment he discovered her in 
Lyons, had she not been exceedingly vigilant, and 
had he not feared the anger of Barbe Rousseau. 

Barbe Rousseau being dead, Ise Scorpion would 
have no fear of him. If he had tracked her to the 
house of Dr. Planche, the house of one of the most 
formidable enemies of Le Scorpion in former days, 
he would certainly try to kill her. He would at once 
conclude that she had sold her information, and that 
she was loaded with her reward. 

Then Le Scorpion would have two powerful 
motives to urge him to make au end of her—hate 
and avarice. 

Lisette Grimo had cause to fear. Le Scorpion was 
near. He had been to the Golden Loom, and there 
seen the body of Barbe Rousseau stretched upon a 
table, dead. 

Anda crowd of terrified weavers of all classes, 
staring at dead Barbe Rousseau, and whispering to 
each other: 

“A bad thing for the Weavers’ League! A great 
leader dead !” 

Le Scorpion, pushing his way into the Loom, had 
seen all this, and as he hurried up the great stairs 
before entering the saloon, he set a shuttle-boy on 
the path of the flying Lisette Grimo, whom he saw 
in the street, 

“ On, the admiral is dead!’ said old Fanfan, as 
Le Scorpion gazed at the dead man. “Ho! why do 
you feel in his vest? His heart beats no more!” 

“He had a packet, a very valuablo packet of 
papers.” 
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“The old woman, who hired a room of me 

“Ha! did she take the pucket? Has she Leow in 
here ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ When ?” 

‘** Not ten minutos ago.” 

Away sprang Le Scorpion to find Mrs. Grimo, to 
overtake her, if possible, for he was sure she had 
hurried to see La Mothier. He mot his spy, the 
shuttle-boy, in the street, returning. 

“ Well?” 

“Oh, she got into a cab, and told the driver to 
go swiftly to somebudy's house in Place Lellecour.” 

“ General La Mothier’s ?”’ 

“No; that wasn’t the name.” 

“Dr. Planche's ?” 

“ Ave, that was it.” 

Le Scorpion, unable to find a cab, or any other 
vehicle, sprang away, muttering: 

* At least, I can pay her for her trick by catching 
her when she comes out. She will be very fat in 
the pocket, too, for she doubtless got Barbe Rous- 
sc au’s purse as well as the packet, and will havoa 
heavy reward from La Mothier, or Plauche, or some 
of them.” 

Thus, while Mrs. Grimo was conversing in the offico 
of Dr. Planche, Le Scorpion arrived, panting, oppo- 
site the house, on the other side of the street. 

“Tf she comes out by the front entrance,” he 
reasoned, “she will have some one with her, or she 
will go away in a carriage, and I can do nothing. 
She caught my eye asI ran towards the stairs of 
the Loom, and, of course, know that I recognised 
her. Ho! sho will be on her guard, for she knows 
I will try to kill her after such treachery. With her 
reward she will try to escape from Lyons before day- 
light. Let us see if there is not a rear entrance to 
the house of Dr. Planche—of course there must be. 
Analley on the next street, or something. I will 
look.” 

He was looking; he was at the entrance of the 
alley when Guillot hurled Lisette Grimo into it. He 
heard the fall, and he thrast his head into the alley 
to listen. The alley being very narrow and acovered 
one, with a very low ceiling, was, in fact, a great 
tube of brick, stone, and mortar, not four feet across, 
and seven feet from pavement to ceiling. 

Thus, a loud breathing in the dead stillness of that 
hour could be heard from one end to the other. It 
was a blind alley, a cul-de-sac—that is, it ended 
abruptly, just beyond the gate which Guillot had 
locked. 

This Lisette Grimo soon discovered, as she groped 

about. 
“Ha! a blind alley! I must move in the other 
direction,” she muttered, holding her right hand 
before her, the naked and envenomed knife tightly 
grasped at the corkscrew-like handle; tho broaa, 
stout, deadly-poisoned blade invisible in that deep 
darkness, but terrible. 

With her left hand she felt along the damp, oozy 
brick wall, stepping slowly aud cautiously. 

“It may be all for nothing,” she thought; “but 
I'll go along just asif I knew Le Scorpion was at the 
end waiting for me.” 

Le Scorpion, listening, hearing with his keen ears 
a distant but distinct breathing, thought thus: 

“Something is in this alley—mean, woman, child, 
or dog. One or the other—vhich ?” 

Leaning far in, his foot slipped—scarcely the 
fraction of an inch, but enough to send a slight noise 
into the alley. 

“Ha! some ono is there. It is, of course, Le 
Scorpion!” thought Lisotte Grimo, as motionless as 
a stone. 

‘* Hallo, there!” said Le Scorpion, aware that his 
presenco had beon botrayed. ‘“ Come out!” 

“It is Le Scorpion,” thought Lisette Grimo, shud- 
dering, but making no reply. 

“Can it be Lisette,” thought Le Scorpion. ‘If 
so, she knows I am here, and will not move. It will 
be daylight in less than an hour, 1 think, and then 
she will be safe. Or some one may open the gate, 
and away she goes. Lisette !”’ 

The shrill whispered cry shot into every crovice 
of the alley, and into the ears of Grimo, but she 
remained motionless. 

Le Scorpion moved away from the entrauce of the 
alley. 

Grimo heard his retreating steps. 

**Good! ho has gone !” 

Then in a moment after sho muttered: 

“Oh,-he is comjig back.” 

“ Come out, whoever you are,” said Le Scwrpion, 
in a low but threatening tone. “Lam going to 
bombard you.” 

“To bombard me! What does ho mean?” 
thought Mrs. Grimo. : 

Le Scorpion hurled a great round paving stone 
into the alley. It bounded aloug like a nine pin ball, 
and barely missed the shins of Grimo,and then 
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crashed against the wall at the end of the alley. 
Another stone, not so large, whizzed bythe old 
woman’s ears. 

It was a trying situation, but Grimo did netmove, 
Another stone, large, and thrown with great force. 
A dull, heavy sound. 

The stone had struck Grimoin the chest. She 
fell with a sharp cry, and then all was still. 

“Good! ha! I have done for_her! It is Lisette! 
Ho! she is up and coming !” 

Yes, the blow, exceedingly painful, had maddened 
the old woman. She sprang-to her feet and 
plunged along towards the entrance of the alley, her 
knife ready. If she remained in the alley Le 
Scorpion might pelt her to death, dash her brains 
out before any one could stop him. 

He drew his dagger, a long, broad blade, en- 
venomed to the very hilt. He stood in the mouth 
of the alley, his longarm stretched out towards the 
coming woman, with his dagger advanced. 

She expected he would be crouched just at the 
entrance, on one side, to stab at her, as he should 
hear her dart by into the narrow sireet, a street 
as dark as the alley. 

At full speed she rushed straight upon the dagger. 
It struck her in the bosom, but its point met tha 
purse of Barbe Rousseau, closely packed with golden 
coins, and the daeger-blade glanced, 

In an instant Lisette Grimo had seized with her 
ieft hand Le Scorpion’s throat, and dealt him a stab 
in the breast with that terrible gimlet-knife, and then 
ensued a horrible struggle in the mouth of the alley. 
It did not last long. Yet in its fury twenty stabs 
were exchanged. 

At daylight two dead bodies lay there. The bodies 
of Lisette Grimo and Le Scorpion. His left hand 
was in her hair. Her left hand was on his throat. 
His right hand grasped a dagger. Her right hand 
her knife. Their bodies were covered with wounds, 
They had not fought long, but they had fought des- 
perately, and each had slain the other. 

So perished the last of the ‘ Snake-Charmers!” 

On the same day the great insurrection began, and 
for seven days Lyons was ascene of battles, of 
barricades, of hand-to-hand struggles, in which 
hundreds of men, women, and children perished. 

The war of the weavers is a matter of history, 
and its struggles do not belong to this story. Had 
its master-spirit, Barbe Rousseau, lived to take the 
part in it he had intended, it might have become a 
revolution. As it was, it was simply an insurrection; 
and at its close the weavers were the vanquished. 
The death of Esark Hasserbrek deprived the weavers 
of the aid of the troops he had commanded. The 
death of Barbe Rousseau deprived them of the only 
master-spirit able to wield their strength. They 
had no Rienzi to lead them—no Masaniello, as in 
Naples, sprang to their front. Says history :— 
“ Baffled in their efforts at revolution, disconcerted 
in their visionary projects, impoverished and van- 
quished, the weavers of Lyons lay at the mercy of 
the outraged law—that is, those who survived. The 
appearance of the city was a frightful memorial of 
all that had passed. Dwellings burnt to the ground, 
houses shattered and dismantled, heaps of ruins in 
every direction, whole streets and squares a scene of 
devastation. La Croix Rousse in ashes and blood. 

The Golden Loom was consumed by flames, and 
old Fanfan and his wheeled chair were burned up in 
its conflagration. 

In quelling the insurrection, La Mothier, Dr. 
Planche, Count Robert, Robert Lackvilie, and An- 
toine took great part, and saved many lives. 

After the city became quiet, La Mothier and his 
friends removed to Paris. There Count Robert having 
regained his title and French estates, resigned all 
to his son, our hero the artisan, who thus became 
Count de Glavline, one of the wealthiest peers of 
France. 

One year after, in 1835, the beautiful Blanche be- 
came his wife, and is even yet living with her be- 
loved husband; and is revered by the weavers of 
Lyons as the generous and charitable Countess Leo- 
lette de Glavline, “ who was once a weaver girl in 
La Croix Rousse!” 

But none knew that the stately count, her hus- 
band, was once a galérien. 

In the library of their elegant palace, near Paris, 
is a casket, into which the artisan-count seldom 
looks, nor allows anyone except his most intimate 
and trusted friends to look. 

This casket contains a branding-iron, and a knife 
of strange shape ; the knife Robert Lackville took 
from Lisette Grimo, the poisoned blade Blanche 
fortunately never had need to use. 

Its venom has been cleaned off by Raoul André, 
who, though quite old, is still vigorous, and is head 
coachman of the Count de Glayline—who was once 
a“ Locksmith of Lyons.” 


THE END. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Durine the last few months Edna’s school had 
not been as large as usual, and when at last it 
closed for the summer vacation, it numbered 
fifteen scholars, and she was not quite certain 
she should openit again. She was as popular as 
ever. No one had aught to say against her, but 
Uncle Philip’s “church” had gotten him into a 
world of trouble, and made him many enemies. So 
long as the work dallied, and made little or no 
progress, the people were quiet and regarded the 
thing as a crazy kind of project which, let alone, 
would die a natural death. And fora time it did 
bid fair to do so; for what with the trouble to get 
workmen, and the fearfully high prices when he did 
get them, and the bother it was to see to them, Uncle 
Philip was inclined to take the matter easy, and 
after the foundation was laid, there were weeks, 
and months during which nothing was done and 
Squire Gardner said, with a knowing wink, “ We 
ain’t lost the old man yet,” and began to talk 
seriously of repairing his own church and heving 
the ladies get up a fair, of which his wife and R 
were to be head andfront. Accordingly Ruth came 
down one day to talk with Edna about it, and get 
her interested, as with her taste and skill she was 
sure to be a powerful ally if onee enlisted in the 
cause, But a would not commit herself, and 
Ruth returned home disheartened and disappointed. 

That night Uncle Philip was attacked with what 
seemed a little like apoplexy, a dizziness, with a 
rush of blood to his head and partial unconscious- 
ness for a few moments, which frightened him 
nearly out of his wits. 

“T can't die yet,” he said, when recovered some- 
what ; “‘ but it came pretty nigh takin’ me off. Yes, 
yes; had a narrer escape; but I can’t go yet; it’s 
no use talkin’. I ain’t ready, and that church busi- 
ness ain’t moved a peg this two months; but if the 
Lord will set me on my legs agin, I promise to go 
atitatonce. Yes, yes; try me and see ifI don’t.” 

He was taken at his word, and once well again 
he attacked the chapel with a right good will, and 
brought out men from Millville, and boarded them 
himself, and kept them at work early and late, and 
proved so conclusively that he was in earnest this 
time that his opponents took the alarm, and waiting 
upon him a second time, grew so very earnest. and 
warm and even provoking, that Uncle Philip blazed 
up fiercely and consigned them all to a very warm 
country, and said he wouldn’t give a shilling to- 
wards building any other church, norask anybody to 
give to his, and swore so hard that the Unitarians 
asked “‘ how soon he intended to beconfirmed,”’ and 
said he was a fit subject for confirmation while the 
orthodox added that “it was of such materials the 
Episcopal church was composed ;” and then Uncle 
Philip fired away again, and on his way home won- 
dered if he was not being “persecuted for right- 
eousness sake,” and if it would not be put to his 
account as a kind of offset for the hay he had raked 
up and got into the barn away from the rain on 
two or three different Sundays which he could re- 
member. 

People did not mean to mix Edna up in her uncle’s 
quarrel, but it affected her nevertheless, and on one 
pretext and another the Gardners left the school, 
while others gradually dropped off too, until Edna 
began seriously to think she might be obliged to 
seek employment elsewhere, and had somé thoughts 
of going to London and devoting herself wholly to 
her favourite occupation—drawing and painting. 
She and John were the best of friends. Though he 
came no more to see her, they corresponded regu- 
larly, and through him she had sold one of her pic- 
turesfor thesumof twenty pounds. John hada friend 
connected with one of the picture galleries, and 
through him he procured a chance for Edna to hang 
her pictures for exhibition and saleif she liked. She 
had always fancied the little sketch of Leighton 
Place, made under Charlie’s directions, and she 
brought it out again, and worked it up, and made 
it larger, and changed it in some points, where 
Maude, who came for a few days to the farmhouse, 
said it needed changing, and then transferred it to 
canvas, finished it in oil, and sent it to John, who 
was to append to it such a price as his friend, who 
was a judge of such things, should think proper 
and right. Edna had thrown her whole soul into 
that picture, and no one who looked at it could fail 
to be struck with it. As a local scene it was almost 
faultless ; and John’s friend praised it greatly, and 
promised to call attention to it, and priced it at a 
hundred pounds, with the privilege of taking 
seventy-five; and Edna began to feel as if her for- 
tune were already made even if her school did fail. 

It was about this time that she heard from Maude 
of the plan concerning her going to Leighton Place, 
and then received Roy’s letter, containing the offer, 
which she decided at once to accept. Among her 


other accomplishments, she numbered that of imi-: 


tating or adapting herself with great facility to 





different styles of handwriting, and this was a help 
to her now. Roy knew her natural handwriting, 
and so it was necessary that she should take an. 
other. Next to her own thestyle she used with the 
most ease was a. pretty, running back hand, and 
she adopted this in the letter she wrote to Mr. 
Leighton accepting his offer, and naming the first 
of September as the time most convenient for her 
to come to Leightou, providing it suited Mrs. 
Churchill. It did suit Mrs. Churchill, who seomed 
much better now that she had something to look 
forward to, and who to take a great interest in 
having everything eo and pleasant for the 
young Ly ae Maude had described as really 
and truly a A , 

‘I shall want her near me,” she said to Georgie, 
who was often at the house; “and yet Ido not 
wish her to feel as if she were a prisoner tied close 
to my side. Here's this little room opening out of 
mine ; but I think it is too small, don’t you?” — 

Without waiting for an answer, Mrs. Churchill 
stepped into the hall, and opening @ door.directly 
opposite her own, continued : ; . 

“T have decided to give her this. It is near 
my own, and very pleasant too. Do you think she 
will like it ?” 

“ Tike it!” Georgie. repeated. “Of course she 
will. I always thought it the pleasantest room in 
the house, with the bay window and fine river 
view. 

Georgie did not say that, but for its. proximity to 
Mrs. Churehill’s chases, this was the room of all 
others which she would choose for her own, in case 
she was ever fortunate enough to reign as mistress 
of the house, but she did suggest that Miss Overton 
ran some risk of being spoiled if the best were 
given her at first. : : 

“ [daresay the little room opening from yours is 

‘as as she been accustomed to, and 
will suit very well,” she said. 

But Mrs. Churchill did not think so. She felt a 
deep interest in the young stranger, and wished 
everything to be as pleasant for heras possible. 

“Tf I could only see as I could once, P should 
know if things were right,” she said ; “ but I can’t, 
and I wish, Georgie, you would superintend a little, 
_ Oe is out of place, see that’ it is 
rig! te: > ‘ 

And so it came about that Georgie, instead of 
Maude, saw to the arranging of Edna’s room, which, 
though not quite so handsomely furnished as some 
of the others, was the largest and pleasantest cham- 
ber in the house. Georgie had always coveted it, 
and now, as she stood giving some directions to the 
housemaid, she felt a pang of envy towards. the 
stranger coming there to Leighton, under the same 
roof with Roy, who seemed so surely slipping from 
her grasp. She was not jealous of Miss Overton. 
She was too proud to allow herself to have that feel- 
ing towards a hired companion, a schoolmistress ; 
but she could not help envying her in some respects, 
and waited with almost as much impatience as did 
Mrs. Churchill herself for. the arrival of the 
stranger. 

(To be continued.) 





Escarz or A Surr’s CREW FROM SAVAGES.— 
The crew of the barque Belcarry, which was driven 
ashore on the coast of Terra del Fuego, on the 
morning of the 4th March last, during a heavy gale, 
had avery narrow escape of falling into the hands 
of the Patagonian savages. As soon as the vessel 
was observed to be ashore by the natives, they 


came down to the beach in large numbers, all of 
them being armed, some with spears; and others 
with bows and arrows, with the evident intention 
of attacking or of capturing the crew. Seeing the 
dangerous position of himself and crew, Captain 
Edgas decided on abandoning the vessel, although 
she was perfectly dry at the time, but embedded 
eight feet in the sand. The captain and his wife 
and eight men took to the longboat, and the chief 
officer and four men to the pinnace. The latter boat 
reached Stanley, Falkland Islands, in four more 
days, but nothing up to late despatches had beer 
heard of the longboat or the people in her. The 
agent at Stanley sent a number of schooners to 
the scene of the wreck in order to save as much of 
the cargo as possible. 

Ir is stated that the ancient silver mines on tho 
Bathgate Hills, which are situated about three miles 
from the town of Bathgate, N.B., have been leased 
by Mr. Henry Aitken, coalmaster, Felkirk, from 
the Earl of Hopetoun. These mines were worked 
for many years by King James VI. of Scotland, but 
owing to a want of proper machinery at that period, 
the yield did not pay the working. The king, itis 
stated, brought a great number of skilled work- 
men from Germany, who explored the hills, wrought 
the ore, and ex from it silver and lead, tke 
latter, however, bei ig cae in quantity. Several 
small nuggets of gold have also been found on dif- 
ferent occasions. Silver pieces, coined from the the 
duce of the mines during the period when th- 
gow was the residence of royalty, are still extant. 
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The place where the metal was formerly smelted is 
to this day called Silver Mill, and the farmon which 
the quarriesor mines exist is called the Silver Mine. 
For many years the vein was lost, but about six or 
seven years ago a number of gentlemen ae | 
to Batigate subscribed money and recommence 
operations. They found out part of the lost work- 
ings, and also came upon a new vein of silver which 
runs down through the limestone rock. The quan- 
tity of ore extracted on that occasion was worth 
about 301. ; but the whole of it was taken away in 
the shape of specimens and mantelpiece ornaments 
by geologists and others. The gentlemen referred 
to were advised to trace this vein until it went 
through the limestone rock; but, in consequence of 
the pecuniary difficulties, the workings were aban- 
doned. e Scotsman believes, however, that 
through the en’ of Mr. Aitken the subject will 
now be thoroughly investigated, and the value of 
the mines properly ascertained. 

A VaLuaBuLe Discovery.—A remarkable manu- 
script has been found in the Imperial Library of 
Paris, bearing date May 13, 1665, the authenticity 
of which is vouched for, and which seems to esta 
blish a bitter repugnance on the part of Louis XIV. 
to the dogma of Papal Infallibility. The document 
describes an interview between the Grand Monarch 
and the Pope’s Nuncio, in the course of which his 
Majesty raised his arm, clenched his fist, and 
threatened still more cogent arguments ;. the provo- 
cation having been an explicit claimset forth by the 
Nuncio to infallibility and superiority. over tempo- 
ral sovereigns in behalf of his master. The pride 
and personal desires of kings, from Henry VIII. 
down, did more than the enlightenment of their 
people to sap those lofty pretensions’ which even 
now show such wonderful signs of vitality. 





FACETI ZA. 


“Tat bed is not long enough for me,” said a 
very tall, gruff old Englishman, upon being ushered 
into his bedropm by an Irish waiter at one of our 
hotels, ‘‘ Faith, an’ you'll find it plenty long enough, 
sir, when you get into it,’”’ was the reply; for then 
there'll be two feet more added to it.” 

Wuy is H.R.H. the Princess of Wales like a 
fashionable London entertainment ?—Because she 
isa Popular Consort !— Will-o’-the- Wisp 

A SWEEPING REPLY. 

Sweep’s Wife: “I say, Jim, who’s them in the 
carriage ?”’ 

Sweep: “Them? Them’s the poor swells as I 
sweeps the chimneys for now and then.. Blow’d if 
Iknow’s how they does the Derby; an they can’t 
pay me six and a tanner.—Will-o’-the- Wi 

HorRIBLE REVELATIONS.—(Paterfa 
purchased the lease of a picturesque old ramshackle 
red-brick house, which is undergoing repair.) 
“Think you seed one of ’em a crorling along the 
winder? Ah! jest you wait: till you’ve been and slep’ 
’ere for a hour ortwo! Why, wood-panelling, hoak 
in particular, is more liable nor anythingfor sich as 
them to harbour, and they accumulates tremenjous, 
and you never gets rid of ’em, try what you will! 
If you was to take down this ’ere el, tho’ there 
haint so much as room for the hedge of a carvin’- 
knife betwix’ the wood and the bricks be’ind, you’d 
find ’em clustered as thick as grapes! Ah! and if 
you was just to blow a puff o’ your cigar on ‘em, 
they stand up straight ontheir ’ind legs, and look 
at you jest like a regiment of sogers!’’ Chorus, 
“O! Papal”’—Punch. 

BrewAREOF PickPocKETs.—The House of Roths- 
child has issued the prospectus of a new Spanish 
loan on the security of the Almaden quicksilver 
mines. Jet investors look at the present position 
of Spanish bondholders and be wise. Spanish 
Governments may lend on quicksilver, but they pay 
in remarkably slow gold.—Punch. 

WONDERFUL VITALITY OF VEGETABLE LIFE. 

“The Royal Botanic Society's Annual Exhibition of 
Plants, Flowers, Fruit, and Works of Art was opened this 
morning (May 25th) in the groundsin Regent’s Park. 
The exhibition will be continued to-morrow, and on June 
2nd and 23rd, and July 6th and 7th.” 

_ We congratulate this excellent Society on hav- 
ing been instrumental in bringing the cultivation 
of the garden and the management of the hot-house 
to such perfection that an exhibition of flowers, 
fruit, &c., commenced in the month of May, can 
be continued in June, and even as late as July. 
Many of us would give anything to know the secret 
of preserving flowers and fruit fresh and good for 
80 many weeks. Perhaps the newspaper reporter 
Will tell us how it is done.—Punch. 

A PARRY FOR MISS BECKER’S THRUST. 

Mr. Love Jones Parry, who promised to vote 
for the Woman’s Disabilities Bill, has cruelly 
turned his coat, and voted against it. Miss 
Becker, having charged him with the breach of 
Promise, he has made matters worse by giving as his 
Teason, that, “though in Caernarvonshire the 














women are all Liberal in politics and Noncon- 
formists in religion, in, England, and particularly 
in boroughs, such as Bath, the women are Conser- 
vative, under great clerical influence, which always 
tends to fetter freedom of thought.” 

“Love Jones !” says an advanced woman’s 
right female of Mr. Punch’s acquaintance—‘I hate 
him !’’—Punch. 

TO OUR CALCULATING BOYs. 

There may be persons who may like to spend a 
happy day in proving the correctness of this little 
balenationss 

“ Arrested motion takes the form of lightand heat. . : 
If the planet Mercury were to strike the Sun, the heat 
thereby generated would cover the solar emission: for 
nearly seven years, while the shock of Jupiter would 
cover the loss of 32,240 years.” 

We have not at present leisure to amuse our- 
selves by working out this pretty little problem. 
But for those who like it we may propound another 
similar, on the effoct of sudden impactin producing 
light and heat. For instance, if the heads of a 
dense body, for example, say a Vestry ora Poor- 
Law Bo: of Guardians, were to be knocked to- 
gether smartly (as some of them deserve to be), 
what amount of enlightenment, if any, would arise, 
and what increase would be caused in the heat of 
their debaters ?—Punch. 

A Marryine Famity.—Alfred: “I say, ma, 
whata lot of daughters Mr. Spinster must have! 
There are some of ’em have their banns called 
every Sunday !’"—Fun. 





MY BEAUTIFUL COUSIN, ABOUT TO BE 
MARRIED. 





Is it true, what they tell me, my beautiful cousin, 
You are going to be married, they say, very 
soon ? 
That the cards are all printed, the wedding-dress 
chosen, 
And everything fixed for a morning in June? 
Ah, well! just imagine—had I been a Turk, 
And you—but, no matter—’tis idle to whine ; 
In the purest of bosoms some envy may lurk, 
And I feel a little (I own it) in mine! 


’*Tis over! the struggle was but for a minute ; 
And now let me give you, dear cousin, I pray, 

A word of advice—if there’s anything in it, 
Accept it; if not, you can throw it away. 

An excellent maxim is “crede experto;”” . 
Which means (since your Latin I venture to 

doubt) 

For practical wisdom ’tis best to refer to 

A teacher who knows what he’s talking about. 


C’est moi! I’ve been married this many a year ; 
And know rather more than a bachelor can ; 
And more—I suppose it is equally clear— 
Than a very young wife, or a new-married man. 
Of course there’ll be matters to worry and vex, 
But woman is mighty, and Patience endures ; 
And ours—recollect—is the (much) “ softer sex,’’ 
Though we (not very gallantly) say it of yours! 


The strong should be merciful! Woman we find, 
Though weaker in body, surpassing us still 
In virtue ; and strong—very strong in her mind, 
(When she knows what it is!)—not to mention 
her will. 
Be gentle! How hard you will find it to bear 
When your husband is wrong; and as difiicult, 


quite, 
In the other contingency—anot at all rare— 
When you’re forced, in your heart, to confess he 
was right ! 
Be careful of trifles ; a maxim of weight 
In questions aifecting the heart or the heat ; 
In wedlock, consider, how often the fate 
Of the gravest affairs may depend on a thread! 
On a button perhaps! Ah! the “conjugal tie” 
Shonld never be strained to its ultimate test ; 
Full many a matron has found, with a sigh, 
That the fixture was barely a button, at best! 


A —_ to this jesting! While friends by the 
ozen 
Their kind gratulations are fain to employ ; 
None more than your poet—your mirth-loving cou- 
sin-— 
Puis his heart in the words while he’s “ wishing 
you joy.’ 
Quite through to its close may your conjugal life 
Maintain the impressions with which it began; 
The women still saying, “I envy the wife ;” 
And husbands exclaiming, ‘1 envy the man 
June 4th, 1870. J. G. 8S. 
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A weattHy French countryman, whose son was 
studying law in Paris, paida visit to his hope- 
ful scion at the capital. After dinner father and 
son took a stroll through the streets, looking at the 
various fine buildings. Finally they stood still in 
front of a very remarkable and characteristic build- 





ing. “ What building is this, my son?” inquired 
the father. ‘“ [ don’t know, papa,” replied the son, 
“but I will ask the Serger ‘ de Ville, who is stand- 
ing behind us.’’ The Sergent de Ville informed 
them it was the law sehool, where the young man 
aero believed to have attended lectures fora year 
past, 
—_—_—__ 


GEMS. © 





A MILD-TEMPERED woman is as a balsam that 
heals matrimenial sorrows. 

TELL not your secrets to your servant, for he will 
then be your master. 

THE world would be more happy if persons gave 
up more time to an intercourse of friendship. 

Leisure is a very pleasant garment to look at, 
but it is a very bad one to wear. ‘The ruin of mil- 
lions may be traced to it. 

Havze nothing to do with men in a passion, for 
-" are not, like iron, to be wreught upon when 

ot. 

KNOWLEDGE precedes obedience.. Truth, leads 
to good. How important, then, that our knowledge 
should be sound, and what we regard as truth of 
heavenly origin ! 

A aoop conscience is to the soul what health is 
to the y; it preserves a constant ease and 


serenity within us, and more than courtervails all” 


the calamities and afflictions which can possibly 
befall us. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Lemons FOR FeveR.— When persons are feverish 
and thirsty beyond what is natural, indicated in 
some cases by a metallic taste in the mouth, espe- 
cially after drinking water, or by a whitish appear- 
ance of the surface of the tongue, oue of the best 
“coolers,” internal or external, is to take a lemon, 
cut off the top, sprinkle over it some loaf sugar, 
working it downward into the lemon with a spoon, 
and then suck it slowly, adding more sugar as the 
acidity increases from being brought up from a 
lower point. A lemon or two thus taken at “ tea- 
time,” as an entire substitute for the ordinary 
“supper” of summer, would give many a comfort- 
able night’s sleep, and on awakening after rest, an 
ee with an excellent appetite for break- 

‘ast. 
To TAKE INK-STAINS OUT OF MAanoGANY.—Put 
a few drops of spirits of nitre in a teaspoonful of 
water, touch the spot with a feather dipped in the 
mixture, and on the ink disappearing, rub it over 
immediately with a rag wetted in cold water, or 
there will be a white mark, which will not be easily 
effaced. 

TuUNGSTATE oF Sopa.—Solutions of several salts 
have been proposed with a view of rendering fabrics 
non-inflammable. From numerous experiments, it 
appears that a solution of the tungstate of soda is 

reatly to bepreferred. A concentrated neutral so- 

ution of the salt is diluted with about one-third of 
water, and then mixed with three per cent. of phos- 
phate of soda. This solution is found to keep well, 
and is used in the royal laundries. The lightest 
muslin washed in this solution and dried becomes 
non-inflammable. 

—__—_—_—_ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


In .550 brass pins were imported from France by 
Catherine Howard, queen of Henry VIII. 

In 1370 needles were manufactured at Nurem- 
berg, and in 1543 was established the first metallic 
needle factory in England. 

Tue Prince of Wales will lay the foundation stone 
of the new grammer school at Reading on the 5th 
of July. 

Dr. Namras, of Venice, has discovered that, after 
the administration of bromide of potassium as a 
medicine, it can be detected in the brain, the lungs, 
and the liver, as well as in the blood. 

Tue first number of a Japanese newspaper, enti- 
tled the Yono Ouwasa, has just been printed and 

ublished in Paris. The editor is M. m Rosny, 

rofessor of Japanese at the Ecole des Langues Ori- 
entales. The first number, 1,500 copies of which 
have been sent to Japan, contains a letter to the 
Mikado, advising him to throw no hindrances in the 
way of the free circulation of the journal. 

Tue Last Scorcuman.—The huge. Greenland 
shark which a few weeks ago was taken offthe Bell 
Rock, and exhibited for two or three days in Hdin- 
burgh, has now been stuffed and placed in the col- 
lection of British fishes in the Museum. This 
monster, measuring about 15 feet, is one of the 
largest, if not the very t, whose capture is on 
record, and will doubtless be an object of consider- 
able attraction for some time. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L.—Declined with thauks. 

Janz.—The writing is very good. 

B. H.—You are mistaken. Read the paragraph again 
with greater care. 

D. D.—It will be time enough to attend to your wishes 
when you have quitted the hospital andareconvalescent. 

F. C.—The lines, although very creditable to your dis- 
position, are too defective for publication. 

A Susscrisex.—You should make inquiry of the pub- 
lisher of the work. It is not issued from our office. 

E. C.—It will save you trouble to purchase the elder 
flower water at achemist’s. It is used as an ordinary 
lotion. 

Joux L.—The writing is not altogether unsuitable for 
the position, but it would be more suitable if it were 
more condensed. 

R. K.—The communication referred to in your letter 
thas not come under our notice. Possibly it has mis- 
carried. 

T1t.—You had better consult a practitioner whose pre- 
tensions are not quite so lofty, and Whose reputation is 
known to some of your companions or friends. 

A. W—s.—You should endeavour to get a person with 
capital to join you in your undertaking, and then intro- 
duce the article to the public both by advertisements and 
travellers. 

Martiy.—1. Half-farthings have been coined during 
the reign of her present Majesty. ‘Their circulation, 
however, has been so limited that they are seldom seen. 
2. A halfpenny “‘card-postage ” is about to be instituted. 

L. 8. D.—There was long ago a tax on chimneys. The 
amount was two shillings a yearon each chimney, and 
the tax was abolished about 1689. The window duty was 
first imposed in 1695 and repealed in 1851. 

A. B.—An affiliation order cannot be obtained after the 
expiration of twelve months from the date of the child’s 
birth, unless, during that period, the supposed father of 
the child has contributed to its support. 

X.—A free action of the skin is the natural provocative 
to the growth of hair. If your constitution is such that 
this action cannot be produced, you may'try what an ar- 
tificial stimulaut will do for you. 

Kats.—Bunions can be alleviated by the shoemaker’s 
skill. Your boots should be made expressly for you, by 
a careful workman, after an exact measurement. Use 
also as an ointment twelve grains of iodine, mixed with 
half-an-ounce of lard, and rub it in every morning. 

E. W.—1. Simply by beiling. You can test the heat 
by a thermometer made for the purpose. 2. The parents 
have the power to forbid the marriage of a person under 
age, and such power will be recognised by the authorities 
if it be exercised at the proper time. 3. Tolerable. 

A. C.—It is impossible to determine whether or not 
perseverance will eventually overcome the inaccuracies 
and crudities by which most of your productions are 
marked. We do not discern any signs of improvement 
as time goes on. In the specimen immediately under 
our notice there are some gross blunders. 

R. L.—Your constitution is evidently too delicate to 
enable you to sustain so long a fast as fifteen hours—the 
time which elapses between 6 p.m. and 9 a.m. It will, 
therefore, be advisable for you to take a slight supper, 
and to breakfast an hour earlier. Try this change of 
habit ; and, in addition, take an early morning walk. 

Mary Treresa.—Let your diet consist of fresh meat, 
plenty of vegetables, and ripe fruit. Drink lemon-juice. 
Avoid stimulants, excitement, and cold. To remove the 
ink spots, mix in warm water a small quantity of oxalic 
acid and chloride of lime, and apply the solution tu the 
stains. 

Pou.ie and Katie.—* Pollie,” eighteen, tall, fair, lively, 
and domesticated. Respondent must be about twenty- 
four, good looking, and fond of home; a tradesman pre- 
ferred. ‘“ Katie,”’ eighteen, tall, fair, quiet, and domesti- 
cated. Respondent must be about twenty-three, fond of 
home, and good looking 7a tradesman preferred. 

Fanny.—It is difficult tojsatisfy your curiosity, not- 
withstanding that we have the best disposition in the 
world to comply with your wish. You ask us this: 
“What do you consider the most beautiful thing in cre- 
ation ?” We are almost tempted to reply by asking in re- 
turn what could have prompted such a vague question ? 
How can we deal with it? Our judgment is only formed 
upon things that we have seen, and about which we have 
read or heard ; but of “‘ creation” we know not even a 
thousandth part. It is unkind of you to force a confession 
of ignorance from an “ editorial person,” a being who is 





cnapenes by many of our correspondents to know every- 
thing. Stay, though; we have it. Youth! yes, Youth is 
the reply. For we can speak of youth in the concrete ; 
we need not further define it; it can be an embodiment 
of all that is bright, all that is pure, all that is strong, all 
that is fresh, joyous, and hopeful. It is a loving, trust- 
ing, happ. , useful quality is youth; it must be the most 
beautiful thing. It passes Away, you observe, with a 
sigh. Yes and No. Good men tell us of a 

outh. Good men speak of a renewed youth which never 
ades. It will attach to those of us who reach the shores 
of the happy land on the other side of the grave. And 
yet youth will then behold something more beautiful 
than itself! We are ata loss for a reply. 

Epwarp.—Very little is known about lithium: Che- 
mists class it among the metals of the alkalies. It is 
said to be the lightest subject in nature, the gases ex- 
cepted, and its compounds give a carmine colour to 
flame. The substance itself resembles sodium, and is 
rarely met with. 

A Port.—We'cannot undertake to express an opinion 
in these columns as to the precise nature of the attach- 
ment which subsisted between Petrarch and his Laura. 
The opini of inent writers differ on the subject, 
and our space is here too limited to discuss the pros 
and cons. Petrarch, Dante, and Chaucer have n 
termed the poetical triumvirate of the middle ages. 

A. F. R.—There still exist in English counties houses 
which were built some five hundred years ago. They 
often bear the name of Court, or Grange, or the name of 
some ancient occupant who was Lord of the Manor. You 
would probably find out more particulars of the house in 
question by consulting the History of the county in which 
it is situated. 

An American.—Provisions are mace in the Naturalisa- 
tion Act of this year both for expatriation and resump- 
tion of British nationality. That is to say,a British 
subject may renouuce his allegiance to Her binjosty and 
legally become an alien, a statutory alien, as the phrase 
is ; and afterwards, by complying with certain conditions, 
he can be re-admitted to the. status ofa British subject. 


TWENTY-ONE, 


Twenty-one! the thought is thrilling! 
Every nerve ecstatic plays, 

Heart and soul with rapture filling ; 
Hail, thrice hail, this day of days! 

Twenty-one! aye, tis no dreaming 
Of the mind in phantom air ; 

Stern reality, now beaming, 
Dissipates all doubting there. 


In upon the soul, slow-breaking, 
Comes the all-potential light, 

Dazzling first, and then quick making . 
All around seém rainbow bright. 


Twenty-one! what of the future ? 
Are there happy days in store ? 
Time will prove ; se let us nurture 

All our budding hopes once more. 


Twenty-one! though years seem brightcr 
In the morn of life, yet cheer 

Always makes our burdens lighter : 
Hearts need never borrow fear. 


Life has many sunny places, 
And sad hours last not long: 
We should live with smiling faces, 
Tripping on with merry song. G. P. 

R. L. C.—There is sucha defect as a natural incapacity 
to distinguish colours, but it must vot be confounded 
with an incapacity of a similar description which arises 
from carel and deficient education. Colour-blind- 
ness, as it is termed, is more common among males than 
females. It is said that one man in fifty is eolour-blind 
to some extent. 

H. A.—She can summons you in the County Court and 
swear that she lent youthe money. On the other hand, 
you can plead a set-off, and hand in a bill of particulars. 
There is another course: You can summons for the 
amount you may consider due, and from your claim de- 
duct the five pounds about which the contention has 
arisen, 

A. Z.—The interpretation of the phrase to which you 
refer is literally correct. A person may be allowed to 
speak of earth, air, and water as “‘ elements,” only when 
he is engaged in ordinary conversation. But he is wrong 
when he insists that water, for instance, is a pure ele- 
ment. On the contrary, it is well known that water is a 
compound of hydrogen and oxygen. Each of the latter 
is classed by chemists amongst the non-metallic ele- 
ments. 


Lity.—The eyelids should not be tampered with. For 
the spots on the face, take occasionally a little sulphur 
mixed in milk. For the hands, apply rose-water and 
glycerine before retiring to rest. Handwriting good. 
Colour of hair, light-brown. The locks which reach us 
from many of our correspondents are very tastily tied ; 
the string by which this specimen is encompassed is 
simply barbarous. 

SwaLitow.—The weight of the coin termed a sovereign 
is 3dwts. 3.274 grains. One pound of gold whencdined re- 
presents a value of 461. 14s. 6d. One lb. of silver when 
coined represents a value of 3l. 6s. In the case of the 
gold the value is deteriorated only by the alloy, but of 
silver 4s. in pound weight is retained by the Government 
as seignorage ; therefore, the weight of a crown piece is 
about an ounce, and the chilling about 4dwts. The 
pound troy is used for the precious metals. Your‘hand- 
writing is excellent. 

Hero.—We cannot advise you categorically upon so 
delicate a point. You may, however, refiect that married 
life is abstractedly the best condition, while single men 
and women appear to fail in one of the purposes for 
which they were sent into the world. Then, practically, 
there is no better gift than a good woman, and that 
man may be truly deemed fortunate who, in addition to 
a loving wife, obtains good children. It is trup-th 
some smart epigrams have been written against mag 
but their authors have by their deeds frequently igh 








their writings. Thus, of the fathor of Sir Thomas More, 
Lord Chancellor of England, it is recorded that he would 
com the danger in the choice of a wife to that of 
putting a man’s hand into a bag full of snakes, with only 
one eel in it; where he may indeed chance to take hold 
of the eel, but it is a hundred to one he is stung by, 
snake. However, he ventured to put his hand into tke 
bag, and obtained not only a wife but from her a son who 
became Lord Chancellor, and upon the death of this good 
lady, he dipped into the bag again and again, having 
married three times in all, and attained an age of nearly 
ninety years. 


C. M., twenty-eight, medium height, good tempered; 
and a German, with money. Respondent should be fair, 
oe grnannen, loving, and have money; a widow pre. 

er! e 

B. B., nineteen, 5ft., fair, and large blue eyes. Re. 
spondent must be tall, dark, and affectionate. 

Gussix, twenty-six, 5ft. 2in., dark hair and ores, fair 
complexion, amiable, soumamened, and fond of home, 
Respondent must be tall, dark, between thirty and forty 
years of age, good tempered, of a liberal nature, and in 
receipt of a good income. 

A Parmer’s Son, twenty, 5ft. 4in., dark-hair, blue 
eyes, and has a small sum of money. pondent must 
be about the same age, with a income, and fond of 
music, 

OswitHa, young, tall, brown hair and eyes, pretty, and 
loving. Respondent must be » loving, and with a 
good income. 

FattaFuL AnD Fonp, seventeen, medium height, blue 
eyes, dark brown hnir, and amiable. R dent must 
be tall, fair, cheerful, and fond of home. 

Auice O., twenty-two, a good height, brown hair and 
eyes, chee: , and affectionate. Respondent must be 
tall, dark, and.about thirty. ; 

Buiack-Erep Nett, twenty-two, a good height, anda 
es disposition. Respondent must be about twenty- 

ve. 

JESSAMINE, twenty-one, fair, in a good position, about 
5ft. 10}in., fond of music and dancing ; loving. 

Maaeiz E., twenty, medium height, blue eyes, brown 
hair, loving, and true. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
and fond of home. 

Jane S., twenty-three, 5ft. 5in., dark brown hair, and 
fair complexion. Respondent must be taller and older 
than “‘ Jane,” able to keep a wife, and very respectable. 

G. W., twenty-five, tall, dark, good tempered, fond of 
home, and with a comfortable privateincome. Respon- 
dent must be educated, good tempered, with some little 
means, and living in or near London. 

Outwarp Bounp, twenty-eight, 5ft. 10}in., fair, amia- 
ble, steady, and a first-class me ic in the building 
trade. Respondent must not be over, twenty-six, food 
looking, with 2001. or 3001. at command, and be willing 
to go to Australia in a few months. 


CommunicaTIONs RECEIVED: 


J. S. wishes to hear from ‘‘ Minnie.” 

J. H.is responded to by—‘“‘H.,” twenty, 4ft. 9in., 
fair, light brown hair, gray eyes, and cheerful. 

M. by—* smer,” medium height, dark, fond of 
music, and domesticated. 

Harver Vernox by—‘ Flora M‘Ivor,” tall, fair, 

retty, young, and loving; snd—‘ Sylvia,” tall, fair 
eyes, amiable, fond of home, accomplished, 
and with an income of 300I, - annum. 

JzssaMINE by—“ W. K. G.,” twenty, 5ft. Sin., dark, 


st loving, and ina ee. 
. C. by— um height, fair, loving, anda 


ne - D.,” m 

very merry girl. 

Sweet Buiar is responded to by ‘‘ W. P. T.” 

Wi1utam and James are responded to by two friends, 
“Lizzie M.” and “ Emily K.,” each twenty-two, medium 
height, well educated, and good players on the piano 
onl har i iable, deunatieched, and have money, 
with good expectations. 


Auice Emity is responded to by “ F. B.,” twenty-one, 
5ft. 10in., dark hair and eyes. 

Uncuie Dick's Daruine requests the carte of “ J. B.” 

Em1ty is responded to by “ E. F.S.,” tall, fair, loving, 
and affectionate. 

Harry is responded to by “S. A.” eighteen, ao dark 
girl, eeu height, fond of home, affectionate, and 
musical. 

Harry by—“ Polly,” a tradesman's daughter, blue 
eyes, dark brown hair, dark complexion, medium height. 
and affectionate. 

WILLIAM and Jaugs—William is responded to by 
“A. Z.,” eighteen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, speaks 
three languages; musical, affectionate, and domesti- 
cated. 

Witu1am and James—James is responded to by “X 
Y. Z.,” a fair girl, dark eyes, good height, age twenty- 
one, fond of music, domesticated ; can help in business 
if required. 

Harry by—“ F. J.,” eighteen, dark, loving, and 3 
tradesman’s daughter. 
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PART XIll, FOR AUGUST, 
WITH FOUR SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE. 


CONTAINING : 

1.—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—FULL-SIZE CUT-OUT PATTERN, IN SIX PIECES, OF A SAILOR’S SUIT FOR A LITTLE BOY, FROM SIX TO EIGHT. 
8.—A HANDSOME DESIGN, PRINTED IN COLOURS, OF A SLIPPER PATTERN. 
4.~LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, WITH FULL-SIZE PATTERNS OF BATHING DRESS AND UNDER pop, 

WITH THE CONTINUATION OF ‘ 
1.—Fashion and Folly; a new illustrated tale. | 7.—A Set of Malachite. Knowledge of the Human Heart. Elsie Gordon, 
2.—Ella St. Maur ; a new illustrated tale, by the author of “A Battle with 8.—Malle. Christine Nilsson (illustrated). Regent’s Park Gardens, 

Destiny,” “ Pilot Boy,” &c, | 9.—Before and After Marriage. Elfdale. The Phantom Lover. 








8.—Sir Henry Wilton ;- a new illustrated tale. 10.—The Vicomte de Lesseps (illustrated). Massinello’s Vesta. 

4.—Sundered Hearts; a new tale, by the author of “The Hampton Mystery.” | 11.—Woman in the Middle Ages. Nettie’s Theory. Miss Snow's Loy 

5.—Amy's Deception ; an illustrated story. State Concert. Opening of the Thames Embankment. 

6.—Comets and Meteors. The late Sir James Clark. 12.—Adelina Patti, Marquise de Oaux (illustrated). One Word More. 

ILLUSTRATIONS—1. The Meeting in the Garden. 2. Christine Nilsson. 8. The Vicomte de Lesseps. 4, Adelina Patti, Marquise de Caux. 

FASHIONS—Crochet Antimacassar, Tatting Fringe, Orochet Lace, Parasol, Design in Darned Netting, Cuff, Collar, Crochet Square, Croeh et Fringe, 
Guipure Lace, Muslin Fichu, Visiting Card Basket, Crochet Lace, Guimpe Crochet Lace, Lady’s Card Purse, Crochet Insertion, Mull Muslin Fi 
Collar, Cuffs, Lady’s Reticule, Muslin Sleeve, &c., &c. 

MUSIO—1. Life and Fashion; Scottische, composed by Karl Emile. 2. I wonder if He Loves me Now? Ballad, composed by Fred. Morton. 8. Gems 
Melody, No. 2; Fantasia, arranged by Signor G. Citadini. 4. The Bonnie Blue E’e; Ballad, composed by John Imlah. (884, Srayn, 


a LIFE san FASHION, 
PART XIil, FOR JULY, 
With Four Supplements, Price Ninepence. 


CONTAINING: 
1.—STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—FULL SIZE CUT OUT. PATTERN OF A PANIER SASH, IN FOUR PIECES. 
8.—A HANDSOME DESIGN FOR CURTAINS, ANTIMAOASSARS, &c., PRINTED IN MAUVE. 
4.—_LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR JULY, WITH A FULL SIZE PATTERN OF A COSTUME FOR A LITTLE GH 
FROM SIX TO TEN YEARS OLD 
WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 


i.—Ella St. Maur; a new illustrated tale, by the author of “A Battle with 7.—To Let or Not toLet. Thwarted ; or, the Coupon Bonds. Masqueraiiny 
Destiny,” “ Pilot Boy,” &c. The Illuminations. How the Greeks deal with Brigands. 

2.—My Uncle the Canon ; or, the Secret Door; anew tale, by the author of 8.—Charlie Gordon's Plaidie ; an illustrated tale. 

“‘ Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes Pale.” 9.—My Bargains at Auction. -The Mother's wey Celia’s Inheritans 
3.—Sundered Hearts; a new tale of powerful attraction, by the author of ove and Matrimony. A Royal Elk Hunt in Ceylon. 
“The Hampton Mystery.” 10.—Something of a Flirt; an illustrated tale. 

4.—Mrs. Trevor's Heir; an illustrated tale. 11.—Forest Bosworth’s Ideal. Gentility. Walter Rodney. The Third ui 

5.—Wronging Himself. Breaches of Promise. Overcrowding in Society. Last Time. 

Royal Geographical Society. 12.—The Queen of the Belgians (illustrated). Lost and Found. 
6.—Katherine; an illustrated tale. 

ee Abstracting the Will. 2. Alice’s Plans. 8. Love at First Sight. 4. “Now, grandmamma, howdo Ilook?” 5. The Que 
of the Belgians. 

FASHIONS.—Tatting Star, Crochet Rosette, Tatting and Embroidery Stitch, Crochet Pattern, Bonnets, Crochet Lace, Promenade Fan, Knitted Lace, Knitted 
Pattern Parasol, Hat, &c., Tatting Lace, Chemisette, Parasol Cover in Darned Net Crochet Lace, Portfolio for Drawings, Point Lace Rosettes, Stari 
Cordon Braid and Crochet, Parasol, Pelerine, Handkerchief in Point Lace, &c., &c.. 

MUSIO.—1. Wake, Lady, Wake! Serenade, composed by R. Guylott. 2. The Royal Flower Show; Waltz, composed by E.8.Grenville. 8. To Singol 
thy Beauty, dear Maid ; Ballad, composed by T.G. Welshford. 4, Twilight; Polka, composed by Frank Lloyd.  5.—Row Gently Here! Barcard 
composed by Raymond Guilati. [334, Srraxo. 


LIFE axrnn FASHION. 


PART XI, FOR JUNE, 
With Four Supplements, Price Ninepence. 


CONTAINING ¢ 
1.—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—FULL SIZE CUT-OUT PATTERN OF A MANTILLA, IN TWO PIECES. 
3.—BERLIN WOOL PATTERN, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS, FOR OTTOMAN, EASY CHAIR, &c. 
4.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR JUNE, WITH A FULL SIZE PATTERN OF BODICE OF A LADY’S RIDING HABIT 
WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 
1.—Ella St. Maur; a new illustrated tale of powerful attraction, by the author} 6.—Anchored at Last; an illustrated tale. 
of “ A Battle with Destiny,” “ Pilot Boy,” &c. 7.—Gabrielle. Love or Fame. The Duke of Edinburgh in Ceylon. 
2.—My Uncle, the Canon; or, The Secret Door; by the author of “Sometimes| 8.—A Brilliant Marriage; an illustrated tale. 
Sapphire, Sometimes Pale.” 9.—What Came of my Jealousy. Dunalstein’s Folly. 
8.—Amos Hadd; or, That’s my Plan. 10.—Exercise, a Moral Duty. “ Bonnie Annie Laurie.” Pearls, 
4.—Trival Hardwick. 11.—My Aunt Inghain’s Invitation; an illustrated story. ‘The Metric Syste 
5.—Lady Maude. Mdle. Mathilde Sessi. The Value of Different Articles of of Weights and Measures. é 
Food. 12.—Wronging Himself. Aa Unwelcome Visitor. The Wimbledon Meeting. 
ILLUSTRATIONS,—1. Malle. Sessi. 2. Nottoo Late. 3. The Fatal Resolve. 4. A Double Conquest. : 
FASHIONS.—Designs for Making a Rose in Paper and Star Pattern Antimacassar, Tatting Lace, Knitting Basket, Net Insertion, Orochet Star, Collar in Poiat 
a —— Lace, The “ Louise ” Rosette, Design in Point Lace, Knitted Border Tatting Rosette, Border in Satin Stitch, Crochet Lace, Antimacassar ! 
arned Netting. 
MUSIC.—1. The Merry Month of May ; Ballad, composed by R- G. Arber. 2. Under the Hawthorn Tree; Polka, composed by G@ A. Forde. 3, Be Quick! fo 
Iam in Haste! composed by T. J. Walker. 4. The Sun Flower; Waltz, composed by H. V. Lewis. [834, STRAND. 


LIFE ann FASHION, 
PART X, FOR MAY, 
WITH FOUR SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE. 


CONTAINING : 
i—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—FULL SIZE OUT-OUT PATTERN OF A YACHTING JACKET, IN FOUR PIECES. 
8.—BERLIN WOOL PATTERN, PRINTED IN COLOURS, OF A BEAUTIFUL BIRD, FOR OTTOMAN, EASY CHAIR, &c. 
4.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR MAY, WITH PATTERN OF A NEW BODICE. 
WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 
1--My Uncle the Canon; or, The Secret Door; a new tale of absorbing | 6.—How She Won It; an illustrated tale. 
dramatic interest, by the author of “Sometimes Sappbire, Sometimes Pale.” | 7.—Cheerfulness. Proposing. Opposite Views of Life. 
(Commencement.) 8.—Marrying a Widower ; an illustrated tale. 
2.—The Rose of Kemdale. 9.—The Bride’s Dream. Miriam. 
8.—Amos Hadd ; or, That’s my Plan. 10.—Ruby de Vere; an illustrated tale. : 
4.—Trival Hardwick. 11.—That Awkward Man. Oured of Jealousy. Right at Last. China Dishes 
5.—Ebony Casket ; an illustrated story. ' 12.—Double Dealing ; an illustrated tale. 
ILLUSTRATIONS—1. “Are you Going to your Olub, Arnold ?” 2. Breaking the Charm. 8. The Rising Tide. 4, An Alarm 
FAS s1.ONS—Valenciennes Lace, Corners in Point Lace and Guipure; Cravat in Lace Stitch, Embroidery, Tatting Lace, Point Lace, Gambric Pinslo’s 
Uhemisette, Net losertiun, Point Lace, Cravat End in Tatting, Tatting Lace, Work Basket, Embroidery, Tatting Lace, Embroidered Pattern, Bor 
fn Crochet, Square in Guipure, Embroidery on Net, &c., &o. 
MUSIC—1. The Maid of My Heart; ballad, composed by Fred. Morton. 2. All Serene; waltz, composed by G. A. Viotti. 8. The Trumpet of Battle 
romanza. composed by Maurice Corrie. 4. ‘Tryst of Love; waltz, composed by Karl Emile. [884, STRAND. 























